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Private View 



Ah, the shining chrome, the glistening tile, the grilled cheese . . . Burlington's Oasis Diner, photograph by Wadę Pushee. 
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BIAIR 


Almost as soon as he saw the rolling 
countryside around Fletcher, Robert Blair 
knew he wanted to be an artist. He was 
bom in Buffalo, New York, in 1912, but his 
father had been bom in Fletcher, and the 
young Bob Blair began spending summers 
there at the age of six. 

He was trained in drawing and sculpture, 
but he found his inspiration and his me¬ 
dium in the hills of Yermont. "My experi- 
ences painting in Yennont got me 
straightened out as to what I wanted to do 
with painting," he says. "Between 1927 and 
1932, I was feeling my way ... by 1931 . . . 
there were complete paintings in my head 
that just came there. By 1932, I had enough 
ideas to paint to last a lifetime." 

In a lifetime of painting his main themes 
have been the landscape and the people of 
northwestem Yermont, painted with an ac- 
curacy and sensitivity that preserue a past 
era. 


In "Fletcher Town Meeting," opposite, 
cars, a buggy and umbrella-toting voters 
gather around the Town Hall on a rainy 
March day in the years before World War 
II. In "Hooper's Hollow," the local boot- 
legger drives horse and buggy home to 
make applejack in 1937. The building on 
the right is the blacksmith's shop. On the 
left is the local garage, bearing the oil com¬ 
pany's flying red horse. "1 think that sign's 
still there," says Blair. 


Photographed by 

John D. Goodman 
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'Hoopers Hollow," watercolor, 1937 



"Fletcher Toum Meeting," watercolor, c. 1940 
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■ Blair's paintings capture a 

time when horses and cars 
shared the roads and musie 
was often homemade. In 
"Grange Dance," the band 
played in the Fletcher 
Grange Hall, a fire bumed in 
the woodstove, and local 
people gathered for enter- 
tainment. 

"That's my girlfriend, 
dancing with someone else 
because I was drawing," 
Blair says of a couple in the 
painting. "She used to be 
Rosę Tague. I don't know 
what her name is now." 

Across the 50 years sińce 
much of his first work was 
done, Blair retains the feel- 
ings he originally had for it: 
"A lot of it is the same 
things that appealed to me 
when I first started to paint. 
Something, some little par- 
ticular things, like the time a 
farmer went by me down the 
hill with a team of horses. I 
still am painting oersions of 
that. It's funny how just 
some single vision like that 
will stick with you all that 
time." 

He knows, perhaps better 
than anyone, that Vermont 
is changing. 'Tve always 
thought that Vermont, hap- 
pily, is not changing as fast 
as the rest of the United 
States. I miss some of the 
dirt roads, but at least they 
haven't madę the roads so 
fancy that they've wrecked 
the landscape." 
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"Grange Dance," watercolor, c. 1940 
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"Peeling Potatoeswatercolor, c. 1937 


The people of Blair's paintings peer out 
from a different time. Will Shepardson, op- 
posite, ran the Fletcher Storę zvhen Blair 
painted him in the 1950s. "In some ways," 
says Blair, "he really ran the town." Mrs. 
Flood sold raspberries to Blair in the 1930s. 
Charlie Corse was in his 90s when his por- 
trait was madę, Blair remembers. "He said 
he caught 59 trout in the stream out by his 
house that summer." In "Peeling Pota¬ 
toes," Mr. and Mrs. Wood set a scene of 
domestic tranquility in their house next to 
the Town Hall. "He lived to be almost 
100," says Blair. "When he was nine or 10, 
he got the first shoes he ever had. Before 
that, he said, they used to wrap their feet 
in rags." 


Blair lives in Holland, New York, but re- 
tums to Yermont every summer, and some- 
times in the winter, to paint. Once, the end 
of an old stone barn he was painting col- 
lapsed. "The neighbors," he says, "said it 
was because I was looking at it so long 
and so hard." 
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Bringing 

Back the 
Salmon 


Art Environmental Success 
Story on the White and 
Connecticut Rivers 

Wńtten and photographed by Louis Borie 
Illustrations by Edward Epstein 


■he fog was lifting from the White 
River as Andy Stout drove along Route 
107 near Bethel, a road he had driven 
many times. It was July 1986, and Stout 
was on his way from his home in Nor- 


wich to a meeting at which a new report about 
Vermont's rivers was to be released. Rounding a 
bend, he came across dozens of cars lining both 
sides of the road. 

When he stopped, he discovered that the center 
v O of attention was a large fish swimming in a pool 
j V beneath the highway bridge. But it wasn't just 

any fish. It was an Atlantic salmon, the first to 
return to the White River sińce George Wash- 
' ington was president. And its 

presence not only de- 
lighted Stout, a director of 
the Atlantic Salmon Federa- 
tion, but it signaled a major 
milestone for a regional conser- 
yation project in which Yermont 
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has played a crucial role. 

The event, reported in 
newspapers throughout the 
country, was significant, but 
it is only one aspect of the 
Atlantic salmon restoration 
story, a complex program 
that has involved all six New 
England States, federal and 
State wildlife agencies, power 
companies, and conservation 
organizations. The program 
is far from complete, and sev- 
eral vexing problems still ex- 
ist. But there is every reason 
to believe that before the 
turn of the century it will be 
possible to cast a fly linę into 
a ąuiet White River pool and 
land a shimmering 15-pound 
Atlantic salmon. 

• 

Two hundred years ago, 

Salmo salar — literally "the 
leaper" — inhabited a great 
arc of ocean and Coastal river 
from Southern New England 
to Greenland and back down 
the European shoreline as far 
south as Portugal. Atlantic 
salmon were so abundant in the Con¬ 
necticut River and its tributaries during 
the spring migration that farmers har- 
vested them with pitchforks by the thou- 
sands, using some for food but most for 
fertilizer on their Helds. 

That scenario didn't last long, how- 
ever, once the post-Revolutionary War 
development of New England began in 
earnest. In 1798 a dam built across the 
Connecticut River at Turner's Falls, 
Massachusetts, cut the salmon off from 
their upstream spawning habitat. Indus- 
trial development and pollution com- 
pounded the problem. By 1815 Atlantic 
salmon no longer swam in the Connect¬ 
icut, and runs in other New England riv- 
ers such as New Hampshire's Merrimack 
and Maine's Penobscot were severely re- 
duced. Within a span of 20 years, the leg- 
endary salmon runs on the Connecticut 
had become a memory — the species was 
regionally extinct. 

Sporadic efforts to bring back the 
salmon began in the mid-1800s, but it 
wasn't until 1965, when a new federal 
law provided funding and technical as- 
sistance, that the modern Atlantic 
salmon restoration program was born. 
The Connecticut River program is run 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 
cooperation with the State fish and wild¬ 
life agencies of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut and Yermont. 



There are parallel programs on the Mer¬ 
rimack River in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts and on several Maine riv- 
ers. Private conservation organizations, 
such as the Atlantic Salmon Federation 
and Trout Unlimited, and utility com¬ 
panies that operate dams on the Con¬ 
necticut River have played a key role in 
the $250 million restoration effort, the 
first of its kind in the U.S. 

The goal of the Connecticut River pro¬ 
gram is to recreate a naturally reproduc- 
ing population of Atlantic salmon in the 
Connecticut and its major tributaries, in- 
cluding Vermont's West and White riv- 
ers. Of 33 rivers that flow into the 

%\ jermont fisheries 
W biologist John 
V Clausen, right, 
checks young salmon in 
a tributary of the 
White River. 


Connecticut, the White 
River is the key. Andy Stout, 
who headed a volunteer ef¬ 
fort to survey the length of 
the White for salmon habitat, 
says that of all the trib¬ 
utaries, it is by far the most 
promising. 

Stout, a former Vermont 
legislator, says the primary 
reason for the White's supe¬ 
rior salmon habitat is that it 
flows completely unimpeded 
from its Green Mountain be- 
ginnings to the Connecticut 
— there are no dams. "The 
second point about the 
White," he adds, "is that it 
has a wonderful combination 
of riffles and deep holding 
pools, both of which salmon 
need." 

One salmon in the White 
River after 20 years of effort 
may not seem particularly 
noteworthy, but it is an ex- 
traordinary achievement, 
considering the challenges 
faced by the restoration pro¬ 
gram. The Atlantic salmon is 
a complex creature with a life cycle that 
has fascinated humans for centuries. One 
reason is the fish's remarkable migratory 
lifestyle. The salmon is an anadromous 
fish, meaning that it spends roughly half 
its life in fresh water and the other half 
in the ocean. Salmon usually stay for two 
years in the upland streams where they 
were born, then migrate to the sea, where 
they maturę. Using an amazingly refined 
sense of smell and other as yet uniden- 
tified navigational clues, they then un- 
dertake a remarkable joumey back to 
their birth streams to matę and repro- 
duce. 

Until recent times, when biologists be¬ 
gan to study the fish seriously, the 
salmon's ocean habits were a mystery. 
But field research has now proved that 
virtually the entire population of salmon 
from both sides of the Atlantic rendez- 
vous in the food-rich waters off south- 
western Greenland and grow rapidly on 
a diet of smali crustaceans and fish. The 
coming of spring is a signal for the well 
fed salmon — now eight to 15 pounds 
and up to two feet in length — to migrate 
a thousand miles or morę to their home 
rivers to spawn. 

Perhaps it is the prodigious effort put 
forth by the salmon during its lifetime 
of travels that led Izaak Walton to de- 
scribe it as "the king of freshwater fish" 
in The Compleat Angler, published in 
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G reenland is 

only one stop 
in an extraor- 
dinary odyssey that 
takes an Atlantic 
salmon from the 
gravel of a fast-run- 
ning stream several 
thousand miles 
through river channels 
and open ocean, and 
then back again, un- 
cannily, to its birth- 
place. 

Most Atlantic 
salmon in the Con¬ 
necticut River drain- 
age now begin their 
lives in an incubator 
in a hatchery like the 
White River National 
Fish Hatchery in Be- 
thel. The natural life cycle of a 
salmon, however, begins on a grav- 
elly fiat under the cold waters of the 
spring runoff. There thousands of 
tiny Atlantic salmon — called alevin 
— emerge from pea-sized orange 
eggs deposited in the riverbed the 
previous autumn. Living at first off 
the food reserves stored in their bul- 
bous yolk sacs, by June they will 
swim about as one-inch fry, foraging 
for waterborne organisms. The fry 
soon acąuire the bars and red dots 
that identify them as parr, the next 
stage in their development. 

A salmon parr can remain in the 
river for one to four years, depending 
on the water temperaturę and avail- 
ability of aąuatic insects and other 
food. But normally after one to three 
years they begin a springtime trans- 
formation into smolt, an adolescent 
stage that prepares them for their 
ocean journey. Parr marks are re- 
placed by a silvery coat, intemal 
systems adapt for salt-water life, and 
the six-inch fish travel down their 
fresh-water nursery toward the sea. 
On the downstream journey, the 
odors of the smolt's native river are 
imprinted in its memory, to be re- 



The Salmon s 
Incredible 
Journey 


called a year or two later when it 
returns to spawn. 

Once at sea the salmon make 
their way past Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland to the Davis Strait 
off western Greenland, where 
they feed voraciously on shrimp 
and their favorite food, capelin, a 
smali marinę fish resembling a 
smelt. After one or morę years at 
sea, during which time they at- 
tain a length of up to two feet 
and a weight of from eight to 15 
pounds, the salmon begin the re¬ 
turn trip to their home river, 
swimming without stopping, at 
speeds up to 20 mph. 

Entering the Connecticut be- 


tween Apnl and No- 
vember (the heaviest 
concentration come in 
May and June) they 
navigate upstream, 
leaping obstructions 
as high as 10 feet in a 
determined struggle to 
get to the shallow 
tributary where they 
were bom. Their 
upriver battle is madę 
even morę precarious 
by the fact that they 
stop feeding entirely 
until they are back in 
salt water again, 
which may be up to 
12 months later. 

When they reach 
their original home, 
they rest until late 
fali, when the female uses strong 
thrusts of her taił to dig a four- to 
six-inch-deep nest, or redd, in the 
riverbed. Her eggs and the milt 
(sperm) of an adult małe are released 
into the redd, the gravel replaced 
with additional taił thrusts, and the 
process repeated until all eggs are 
deposited. A 10-pound female 
salmon may lay 7,500 eggs, of which 
about 4,500 will hatch into fry. Of 
these, perhaps two will survive pre- 
dation from other fish, the rigors of 
migration, and the dangers of the 
North Atlantic commerical fishery 
to successfully return to their home 
river as adults. 

While the eggs await spring hatch, 
the surviving adults (now termed 
kelts or black salmon) return to 
ocean feeding grounds, either imme- 
diately or after wintering in the 
river. One in 10 may survive the 
hazards of another ocean migration 
and spawn a second time, and a few 
will complete as many as six cycles, 
reaching a weight of up to 50 
pounds. This repeat spawning distin- 
guishes the Atlantic salmon from its 
Pacific cousins, all of which die after 
their first and only spawning. 
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system and removing barriers that pre- 
vent migrating salmon from reaching 
their home streams. 

Last year morę than 300,000 two- 
month-old salmon fry, all hatchery 
raised — almost half the total fry stock- 
ing for the entire Connecticut River 
basin — were stocked in the White River. 
The goal of the restoration program is to 
annually stock about 2.5 million young 
salmon, which over time will result in a 
significant number of adult salmon re- 
turning to spawn. "We're hoping for 
about 19,000 salmon coming back into 
the Connecticut by the early part of the 
next century," says Cox. Some of those 


TE? 

1-^ isli ladders at 
’ dams along the 
\ m Connecticut provide 
an indispensahle upstream 
route for spawning 
salmon. 


fish will be ones stocked in 
the river as fry several years 
earlier; others will be off- 
spring of a naturally repro- 
ducing population. 'The 
program will always be de¬ 
pendent upon hatchery re- 
production," says Cox, "but 
we hope that natural repro- 
duction will eventually 
make up a large percentage of 
the adult fish in the river." 

Getting returning adult 
salmon over or around the 
five major dams along the 
275-mile Connecticut pre- 
sented the second major 
challenge for the restoration 
program. The Utilities that 
own the dams began building 
fish passages in the early 
1970s. With completion of 
the passage at the Wilder, 
Vermont, Dam last summer, 
all of the dams have either a 
fish elevator or a fish ladder 
to enable spawning salmon 
to travel upstream. 

At the dam in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts — the first 
one returning salmon encounter — the 
fish are diverted into a holding area from 
which they are lifted in a hopper 45 feet 
to the top of the dam and released. The 
other dams — at Turner's Falls, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and Vernon, Bellows Falls, and 
Wilder, Vermont — are each eąuipped 
with a fish ladder, a series of connecting 
pools in a long, winding, concrete stair- 
case that joins the river above and below 
the dam. Salmon have little difficulty 
climbing the ladders by leaping the one- 
foot cascades between the pools. The lad¬ 
ders, which cost morę than a million dol- 
lars each, are built and paid for by New 
England Power Co. and Northeast Util¬ 
ities, the Utilities that own the hydro- 
electric dams. Each incorporates a 
station where biologists count the 
salmon as they climb the ladder and 
where salmon can be trapped as they go 
through. The ladders are also used by 
thousands of American shad each year. 

At this stage in the restoration pro¬ 
gram nine out of 10 returning salmon are 
trapped at the Holyoke dam and taken to 
the nearby Sunderland National Salmon 
Station where their eggs and sperm are 
extracted in the fali. (The adults are then 
"reconditioned" — enticed to begin feed- 
ing again — and held in captivity for fu¬ 
turę breeding.) The fertilized eggs are 
sent to one of several fish hatcheries in 
New England for fry rearing. The re- 


1653. Morę than likely, 
though, it was the tussle the 
fish puts up when caught on 
hook and linę. Tt's just like 
someone took a 10-pound 
brick and dropped it in the 
water on your linę," says Pe¬ 
ter Basta, who has fished for 
Atlantic salmon in Maine 
and Canadian rivers. "When 
you hook one it's an unbe- 
lievable thrill — they put on 
ąuite a show." 

Although Atlantic salmon 
fishing is widely pursued in 
Canada and elsewhere, it will 
be illegal in Vermont until 
the fish is fully restored here. 

There's morę to Atlantic 
salmon restoration, however, 
than the prospect of catching 
a sporty fish. The benefits of 
the program are already ap- 
parent. "For a number of 
years to come the Atlantic 
salmon will not even be an 
angled species, but what the 
program has done is help to 
protect the White River and 
enhance the trout fishery," 
says Bob Skowroński, an Atlantic 
salmon enthusiast who operates a fly- 
fishing school in Sharon. In futurę years, 
there will be other benefits, according to 
Skowroński. "The eventual establish¬ 
ment of an Atlantic salmon fishery in 
Vermont will mean economic benefits to 
the towns located along the White River. 
And it should be something the towns 
have a sense of pride in. That's certainly 
what has happened in Canada." 

When salmon begin streaming through 
the White River's riffles and pools, there 
will probably be morę than just a few 
satisfied sportsmen around to see them. 
Fish watching could become a popular 
outdoor recreation. Ken Cox, a district 
fisheries manager for southeastern Ver- 
mont and technical advisor to the res¬ 
toration program, says he is continually 
amazed at the number of people who sit 
for hours at the public viewing stations 
at the Vernon and Bellows Falls fish lad¬ 
ders hoping to see the silver flash of a 
spawning salmon. In Canada, as Peter 
Basta explains, salmon provide as much 
of a thrill for those who watch as those 
who fish. 


Bringing the salmon back to the White 
River and other Connecticut River tri- 
butaries has involved two major strate- 
gies: raising and stocking populations of 
young salmon in the Connecticut River 
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maining 10 percent of return- 
ing salmon are tagged and 
released to continue their 
journey. 

With the fish passages in 
place and the stocking pro¬ 
gram nearing its goal, the res- 
toration program is poised to 
go into fuli swing. Last 
spring, the program's second 
best year, at least 353 salmon 
returned to the Connecticut. 

The return ratę, though still 
modest, has been steadily in- 
creasing, and the few salmon 
that have madę it as far as the 
White River have given the 
program deserved recogni- 
tion. 

"It was a tremendous boost 
for the program," says Andy 
Stout of that first salmon he 
saw on the White River two 
years ago. "For the first time 
it meant that not only will 
an Atlantic salmon negotiate 
the fishways, but that the 
White River has left an im- 
print on the fish." Another 
salmon was observed by Ver- 
mont Fish and Wildlife officials in the 
White River last August and morę are 
expected to return this summer. 

According to Ken Cox, the goal is to 
have at least 1,000 adults entering the 
Connecticut River system before a lim- 
ited sport salmon fishery can be estab- 
lished in Vermont. That could happen in 
the early to mid-1990s. "It seems like a 
lot of time has gone by sińce 1967, when 
the program began," Cox says, "but you 
have to put that in perspective with the 
problems we had to overcome, like up- 
stream passage, getting our hatchery fa- 
cilities on linę, and putting out fish. Our 
first fish came back in 1976, and 10 years 
later we have almost 350 returning, 
which I think is ąuite an accomplish- 
ment." 

• 

Salmon anglers, salmon watchers, and 
Vcrmont's tourist industry are all wait- 
ing expectantly for the fish to return in 
strength, but before that can happen two 
tough problems have to be solved. "At 
this point, the most significant problem 
we have is the downstream passage is- 
sue," says Ken Cox. 

When a two-year-old salmon on its 
way to the sea encounters a Connecticut 
River hydroelectric dam, it has several 
options, depending on the level of water. 
In high-water years, the salmon can go 
over the spillway and continue down- 


river ; in low-water years, most of the 
river — along with the salmon — is di- 
verted through the powerhouse turbines 
that generate electricity. (The fish lad- 
ders are not designed for downstream mi- 
gration and do not begin to operate until 
later in the spring when the upstream 
salmon run starts.) Unfortunately, the 
rapid flow of water at the intake to the 
turbinę appears to attract the young 
salmon, even when the spillway option 
exists, and so most of the fish migrating 
downstream pass through the turbines; 
10 to 15 percent of them are killed at each 
dam. For salmon stocked in the White 
River, which have to get past five dams 



I Itese days, anglers 
I like Paul Albo rtazzi, 
I left, can fish the 
White River for trout 
and dream of the days 
when it may hołd 
salmon. 


before entering the ocean, 
this results in significant 
mortality. Utility-sponsored 
studies are investigating fa- 
cilities that would let the 
salmon pass the dams un- 
harmed. 

The other major problem is 
the pressure of commercial 
fishing in the North Atlantic. 
Salmon stocked in the Con¬ 
necticut and other New En- 
gland rivers reach the coast 
of Newfoundland and Lab¬ 
rador during the fali — just 
in time for the commercial 
fishing season. Cox and other 
fisheries officials have trav- 
eled to Canadian ports and 
observed U.S.-tagged salmon 
being taken from the nets. 
They estimate conserva- 
tively that for every salmon 
returning to the Connecticut 
at least one has been har- 
vested on the open ocean. 

Through its membership 
in the North Atlantic 
Salmon Conservation Orga- 
nization, an international 
body, the U.S. has exerted pressure on 
Canada and Greenland to restrict the 
commercial catch during the fali. In 1986 
Canada agreed to shorten the fali season 
by two months, a difficult decision be- 
cause the Coastal villages of Newfound¬ 
land and Labrador depend on income 
from fishing. Negotiations to lessen the 
impact of the North Atlantic fishery on 
U.S. salmon continue. 

When salmon finally swim in numbers 
again in Vermont's waters, an extraor- 
dinary technical and biological challenge 
will have been met. But even the most 
avid salmon angler will agree that the 
significance goes far beyond a majestic 
fish that can put up a terrific battle at 
the end of a fly linę. Restoring Atlantic 
salmon will be a signal of environmental 
ąuality for one of the state's most im- 
portant resources — its rivers. 

"When we first started the program, 
we looked at the Atlantic salmon as one 
animal repopulating the rivers," Stout re- 
calls. "But as time has gone along we've 
begun to look at the fish as an integral 
part of a river basin ; the Atlantic salmon 
is the best symbol of a clean environ- 
ment we have." ^0° 


Free-lancer Louis Borie writes on natural re- 
cource management from his home in Rich¬ 
mond. He also works as a consultant on 
environmental issues. 
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Jadę Huntington, top, and team- 
mates, clockwise, Terra Sabin, 
Betsy Burnham and Colleen 
Newton helped bring Oxbow one 
of the longest winning streaks 
in Yermont sports history. 








Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


I t was hot in Kansas City that sum- 
mer day in 1985 when Jadę Hun¬ 
tington walked off an airplane into 
the brown flatness of the great American 
heartland. She had come with her team- 
mates to compete against the best bas¬ 
ketball players in America. 

"They were good," she said. "Big and 
ąuick." 

Six hundred competed in the double- 
elimination national AAU/Junior Olym- 
pic tournament. Jadę, 5' 4" tali and 112 
pounds, had just completed her freshman 
year at Oxbow Union High School in 
Bradford (population 2,190), and was 
playing on a Vermont-New Hampshire 
team from the upper Connecticut River 
Valley. 

A week later when she flew back to 
the hilly coolness of her hometown, she 
had been chosen one of the top 10 players 
of the tournament — an all-star at the 
age of 15, playing against the best in 
America. 

"That," it was suggested to her last 
fali, "had to be the biggest moment in 
your career." Her reply was pure Jadę and 
pure Vermont: "No," she said. "Going to 
Barre was." 

"Going to Barre" has for generations 
been the rallying ery of Vermont high 
school basketball because Barre is the 
site of the annual State tournament. Jadę 
had been hearing about it sińce she was 
old enough to walk. Although skiing may 
be the winter sport Vermont is known 
for nationally, in Vermont, among Ver- 
monters, the prime winter sport is high 
school basketball, and going to Barre can 


be a once-in-a-lifetime experience. In 
1985, the first time freshman Jadę Hun¬ 
tington went, she scored 25 points. Ox- 
bow went on to win the State 
championship and ended the year with 
22 wins, no losses. 

Oxbow has won the Division III cham¬ 
pionship in both years sińce then. Its un- 
defeated streak reached 74 games — the 
second longest in Vermont girls basket¬ 
ball — before South Burlington snapped 
it last winter by one point. South Bur¬ 
lington is a larger, Division I school, but 
during its four seasons of wins, Oxbow 
often faced larger schools. Despite that, 
Huntington has scored morę than 1,500 
points in her high school career. When 
she finishes her senior year this spring, 
that record will probably make her the 
all-time top scorer in the history of Ver- 
mont girls high school basketball and 
perhaps the all-time top scorer in the his¬ 
tory of Vermont basketball, period. 

Yet scoring points is not her greatest 
strength. 

Jadę: "My strong point is defense. I 
have as much fun stealing the bali as 
making a basket." 

Her coach, Mona Garone: "I don't 
know if it's defense or bringing the bali 
up against the press — or maybe passing. 
We often keep her in the gamę when 
we're way ahead because she's able to 
feed some of the girls who need experi- 
ence shooting. I say, 'Jadę, get the bali to 
this one or that one/ and it's automatic." 

Her dad, George Huntington, himself 
one of the best schoolboy athletes in Ver- 
mont during his high school days: 


"Quickness. Defense. No doubt about it. 
If they put the bali on the floor against 
Jadę, it's gone!" 

Her mom, Donna Huntington, who 
played basketball for Coach Garone at 
Bradford Academy (before Oxbow Union 
was established): "Purposefulness and 
the capacity to relax off the court. It's 
hard to believe someone who is so com- 
petitive during the gamę can be so easy- 
going afterwards." 

When you've got a player who scores 
25 points a gamę, is admired most for her 
ąuickness on defense, breaking presses, 
and passing, you understand why she's 
one of the most sought-after high school 
athletes in America. And there's morę. 
Jadę averages seven or eight rebounds a 
gamę out there away from the basket. It's 
hard to keep a player like that a secret. 

Last fali, she got morę than 10 letters 
a day from interested college coaches. 
"One time," her mother said, "the prin- 
cipal at Oxbow told me she gets morę 
first-class mail every day than he does." 
During a single month in the fali of 1987, 
coaches from Vanderbilt, the University 
of North Carolina, and the University of 
Florida had scheduled visits to Bradford. 
They were not coming to look at the 
leaves. 

The attention began after Kansas City. 
But it really exploded last summer after 
Jadę attended the prestigious Blue Star 
Basketball Camp in Indiana, a gathering 
place for the elite of U.S. women's bas¬ 
ketball. She was named to the all-star 
team there and the phone, according to 
her mother, began to ring off the wali. 
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Jadę, Terra Sabin and Colleen 
Newton talk strategy with Coach 
Mona Garone, who has produced 
many winning teams for Oxbow. 




Asked if she ever feels overwhelmed 
by it all, if she ever worries that she's 
just a rural Vermonter, competing in an 
urban sport with kids from huge city 
schools where they play basketball 12 
months a year, Jadę responded with a 
laugh. 

"No," she said. "My dad always told 
me that I could be the best if I worked 
at it. Besides, when you get on the court 
no one cares where you come from." 

Maybe. But Jadę has had to overcome 
a big-school bias that looks down on 
small-town, rural basketball. That is 
why the stream of down-country coaches 
who came to Bradford last year was such 
a special compliment. 

One of them, a coach from a large uni- 
versity whose academic reputation 
eąuals its name in sports, was unabashed 
in his praise of Jadę Huntington. 

"We recruit nationally, 77 he said. 
"She 7 s definitely one of the best point 
guards in America. From our point of 
view, she is the best. 77 

The best point guard in America? "If 
there 7 s a better one, we don't know about 
her. She 7 s our number one recruit this 
year." 

This is a coach whose team is ranked 
in the top 10 nationally and last year fin- 
ished high in the conference that pro- 
duced the national champion. He 
reąuested that his name not be used for 
fear of running afoul of college recruiting 
rules. When he talks about Jadę Hun¬ 
tington, he uses terms like "one in a mil- 
lion," "outstanding," and "brilliant." 

Her strong point? 

"Her combination of attitude and 
skill," he says. "In all the years I 7 ve re- 
cruited and all the girls I've talked to, 
she 7 s the only one who ever answered 
that same ąuestion when I asked it of her 
with the word 'attitude. 7 That, 77 said the 
coach, "was impressive." 

• 

Jadę Huntington is a home-grown 
product from the beginning, and the 
story of her birth is a legend in itself. For 
the gutsy young lady who may be Ver- 
mont 7 s best high school athlete was al- 
most born in New Hampshire. 

On January 17, 1970, Donna Hunting¬ 
ton, nine months pregnant, joined a 
smali caravan of cars that would take her 
husband, George, and his Lyndon State 
College basketball team across the north 
country through a light snów to play in 
Gorham, Maine. The gamę started badly. 
Coach Huntington (never known for his 
placidity) sat the entire starting five 
down during the first half, yelling, his 
wife recalls vividly, while the second 


c 

has that 
i j great drive 

k —J and desire to 
win. She knows how 
to play the gamę. 

You can tell she 
loves it." 



string played. "This is a disaster," he 
said. "Maybe you guys would like to 
spend a little time going through what I 
go through watching disasters! Have a 
good look!" 

He must have said even morę during 
the half-time break because his team 
fought back to win. It was during that 
time too that the unborn Jadę Hunting¬ 
ton — perhaps she could somehow sense 
her father 7 s agitation — began to kick up 
a fuss. She wanted out. 

But Donna Huntington, a nurse, was 
also a trouper. All during the second half 
she sat timing contractions. After the 
gamę, the team went out to celebrate at 
a local restaurant. Donna kept her eye on 
her watch and her mouth shut. "The 
boys deserved it, 77 she says with a smile 
17 years later. "Tootie (her husband 7 s 
nickname] deserved it. Besides, I figured 
I had time. 77 

When their car went off the road at 
2:30 a.m. somewhere in northem New 
Hampshire on the way home in what had 
by then become a serious snów storm, 
she wasn 7 t quite so surę. With her labor 
pains coming morę and morę rapidly, the 
Lyndon State basketball team gathered 
around the car, and — literally, Donna 
says — carried it back into the road. They 
madę St. Johnsbury, and Jadę Huntington 
was born a Vermonter. 

The rest, as they say, is history. Jade 7 s 
family and its love of sports have helped 
a lot. Her mother is both enthusiastic 
and wise in the ways of being young; her 
father is tireless in support of his chil- 
dren 7 s athletic endeavors. Two Hunting¬ 
ton sons went through Oxbow before 
Jadę, each playing two or morę varsity 
sports each year. And Huntington has 
never missed a gamę, home or away, in 
which one of his children played. 

Oxbow has a long tradition of winning, 
and Jade 7 s teammates bring out the best 
in her, she is always ąuick to point out. 
Then there is their coach, Mona Garone, 
herself a competitive, fiery woman who 
stresses hard work and basics. It is not 


accidental that Oxbow has produced 
other outstanding female athletes, like 
Karen Dwyer, who was a standout in the 
Ivy League and Comell University 7 s all- 
time scoring leader in basketball. Betsy 
Burnham of Newbury is so good in three 
sports, basketball, softball and field 
hockey, that Oxbow can 7 t decide who is 
the schooFs best female athlete, Jadę or 
Betsy. So each year the two share the 
award. 

Jadę Huntington, by the way, is also 
one of Vermont 7 s best field hockey play- 
ers. In three seasons at Oxbow she av- 
eraged 20 goals per year and six assists. 
"I get the goals because Betsy sets me up 
so well," says Jadę. 

Sheila Bruleigh, coach of the South 
Burlington High School team that ended 
Oxbow 7 s four-year winning streak, attri- 
butes Huntington 7 s development in bas¬ 
ketball in part to her training in field 
hockey. "The two sports are supportive, 77 
she says. "Field hockey demands physi- 
cal skill and courage but you 7 ve got to 
play in control and play smart. That 7 s 
great training for basketball. 77 

Bruleigh also credits coaching. "Mona 
is one of the best. Her teams are always 
well drilled and basically sound," she 
says. And Bruleigh sees a lot of Jade 7 s dad 
in her play: "George was a great coach 
at Lyndon State. He worked his kids hard 
but they learned. He was able to transfer 
his great desire to win to his players." 

"But most of all, 77 says Bruleigh, "it 7 s 
Jadę. She 7 s ąuick and fast. There 7 s a dif- 
ference. Plus she has that great drive and 
desire to win. She knows how to play the 
gamę. You can tell she loves it. She 7 s 
smart. 77 

Jadę Huntington takes the college 
preparatory curriculum at Oxbow. She 
has a 3.6 average on a scalę in which 4 
is the top. One of her ambitions is to be 
a writer. 

This fali, she 7 ll enroll as a freshman at 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Ten¬ 
nessee. In testing her skills in the wide 
world, Jadę will be following a pattern 
traditional for Vermont 7 s most talented 
youngsters. But, asked if she would leave 
her home State, never to return, she 
tumed and stood in a doorway, framed 
by a bright green playing field and a ridge 
of hills pushing hard against a crisp blue 
September sky. 

"No," she said firmly. "I 7 m coming 
back here. I love this place. 77 


Frank Bryan is a professor of political science 
at the University of Vermont, the author of 
several books on Vermont and Vermont pol- 
itics, and a native of Newbury. 
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In St. Johnsburyand 
The Frog Ponds Nearby 
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A J J hen springtime 

/ / comes up here, 

^Bf / near thc 45th par- 

^B ^B / allel, it comes 
^B^ / pretty much all at 

^B^ / ^B^ / once, and this seems 
to have been the day. 

The thermometer got 
▼ T off to a good start — 40 
degrees — early in the morning, soared 
past 50 by nine, left 65 in the dust for 
the first time sińce last November, and 
peaked out in mid-afternoon at a giddy 
72. The spirits of all living things seemed 
to rise right along with it. Now, as the 
sun sinks lower, things are cooling again 
but not by much. Clouds of newly 
hatched insects are swirling upward, 
catching the light on their wings, and the 
hardwoods, which were bare a few days 
ago, are glowing with the soft aura of 
yellow and pale green. Daffodils are 
blooming, robins are singing, the excite- 
ment is everywhere. 

In St. Johnsbury the hills to the east 
have turned plum in the evening light, 
and the grass of the front yards and play- 
ing fields is an almost lurid green. High 
school girls are walking back and forth 
on Main Street, walking in groups of two 
or three, wearing white pants and pastel 
tops, shy, but with one eye on the boys 
who careen about, four and six to an au¬ 
tomobile. And down on Railroad Street 
the man with the face like a dried apple 
doli has reclaimed his spot on the corner, 
basking in the last warmth of the day. A 
fixture, a character, he is the guardian of 
this part of town, watching out for the 
welfare of those he considers less fortun- 
ate than he, greeting them with words of 
encouragement. He wears a cowboy hat, 
cowboy shirt and boots, which is unusual 
for Vermont, and he carries a bottle in a 
brown paper bag at his side. Another pas- 
ser-by shares some memories of planting 
time, and above the town a fuli moon is 
rising, pale as the snów that still lies on 
the mountains. 

I am in town after a day on the farm 
observing, among other things, wood 
frogs. The frogs, Rana sylvatica, come to 
my pond every spring to matę and lay 
their eggs. It is a rather boisterous ritual, 
but they have just spent five months bur- 
ied in the mud, and we all know what 
that feels like. Only a few weeks ago 
dirty snów was banked high along the 
sidcwalks and everything was gray: gray 
people, gray automobiles, gray smoke ris¬ 
ing from tenemcnt buildings, from the 
axe handle factory, from the idling yard 
locomotive; rising into gray skies. Next 
came the tumult of muddy roads, the 


slow thaws that gradually revealed the 
contents of garbage bags that had rup- 
tured way back in December, and then 
the torment of yet one morę late wet 
snów. But now the Street lamps are Corn¬ 
ing on, one by one, lighting up the town 
like the smile of a girl wearing braces, 
and there are snatches of musie in the 
air, fragments of a song from the back 
porch under the laundry linę, fragments 
from a car radio, morę fragments when- 
ever the door of the Bali Four Lounge on 
Eastern Avenue swings open. 

Out at my place the biggest sound is 
the frogs, but it is the same sort of thing. 
They began to show up at the pond about 
a week ago, just two or three at a time 
during the warmth of midday, like the 
few brave lunch-time picnickers on the 
brown grass of Courthouse Park. Then, 
each day, as the sun grew stronger, driv- 
ing the snów back farther into the dar- 
kest recesses of the woods, morę and 
morę frogs began to arrive at my pond as 
though it were Daytona Beach and they 
college students. Many had traveled long 
distances overland to reach it, and a few 
tentative croaks during the warmest 
hours soon swelled into a raucous chorus 
that lasted all day long. 

I suspect that for most of them this is 
both their first spring as frogs and their 
last. Coons and herons will exact a heavy 
toll later, but for now being a frog must 
be wonderful. The females, heavy with 
eggs, languidly paddle back and forth, 
preoccupied by the fullness inside of 
them. The males, meanwhile, are filled 
with energy and ambition. They yell and 
show off, diving into the pond from the 
banks and chasing after the females, 
whose popularity seems to vary inexplic- 
ably. One perfectly attractive frog may 
paddle alone in circles for hours, longing 
for fulfillment, while another may have 
six or seven males fighting for possession 
of her, pushing one another away with 
flipper feet or a wet frog thumb in the 
eye. 

Something similar is happening on 
Main Street, with the same intensity and 
the same ineąualities. Five boys and one 
girl are stuffed into a '76 Nova, radio 
blasting above the resonance of a muffler 
which has rotted through. Above them a 
flock of pigeons takes an extra tum in 
the sky, then swoops in Iow past the feed 
storę to their roost under the Memoriał 
Bridge, where a pair of cigarette glows 
dance in a dark corner. 

Now thc darkness is complete and the 
moon hangs above the wavy threads of 
telephone lines that mark the path of 
Portland Street. Portland Street begins at 



the Memoriał Bridge, vaulting over the 
Passumpsic River and a brace of railroad 
tracks. A mile farther on down, and the 
town is left behind. There is only the 
Moose River on the right, glistening over 
rocks, flowing below the brooding hills. 
Ahead lies about a hundred morę miles 
of road, winding through farmland and 
timberland and a dozen smali cities like 
this before it finally reaches Portland and 
the tantalizing scent of the sea. Portland 
is a much bigger pond and often, on other 
nights, the talk at the bars is of the op- 
portunities there. But not on this night. 
This warm spring night is filled with pos- 
sibilities, and St. Johnsbury throbs to the 
beat of recorded musie and faulty muf- 
flers. 

The high school crowd has shifted 
from Main Street down to the corner of 
Railroad and Eastern Avenue, in front of 
the Star Theater. They stand in loose 
groups under the pale blue glow of the 
Street lamp, still excited, still agitated by 
all the life that surrounds them, now and 
then glancing at the moon over Portland 
Street. And out at the farm I know the 
frogs are still singing, and probably will 
be until well past midnight. 


Free-lance writer Nathaniel Tripp lives in 
Passumpsic, just south of St. Johnsbury. 
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Maynard Miller 

Protector of the 
Black Gum Swamp 


By Peggy Watson 
Photographed by Paul Miller 


I n Vernon, in the southeastern corner of Vermont where 
the hills begin to climb up from the Connecticut River 
vallcy, lies the J. Maynard Miller FoLest. Within its 
boundaries is a remarkable natural phenomenon, a vir- 
_ gin forest of ancient black gum trees that by rights 
shouldn't be growing there at all. Far north of its usual rangę, 
this stand in a hummocky swamp has prompted cool-headed 
scientists to wax lyrical. It is not much different, said one, 
from finding a palm tree growing among the sugar maples. 

One of the First to appreciate this rarity was the man for 
whom it was named, J. Maynard Miller himself, farmer, 
woodsman and naturalist. And it is in large part due to him 
that this valuable natural area is recognized and protected for 
the education and enjoyment of all. 

Miller, now 82, is the epitome of the outdoorsy Vermont 
farmer, knowledgeable of and in tune with the woods and 
meadows around him. Patriotic, loyal to the Republican 
Party, and a longtime servant of his hometown as selectman, 
Miller has by choice spent much of his working and leisurc 
hours outdoors. He continues to do so today, working long 
hours on a tractor, hiking often, keeping in touch with the 
wildflowers and wildlife around his farm and the countryside 
beyond. 

It is characteristic of Miller, who recovered from a heart 
condition 20 years ago to vigorous good health today, that he 
celebrated his 80th birthday atop Mount Monadnock, in 
neighboring New Hampshire. 

"Seems like he's always organizing a hike for somewhere," 
says his son, Paul, who now runs the Miller farm. "He's never 
slowed down. He'll still work 40 or 50 hours a week on the 
tractor. That's where he is right now, as a matter of fact. And 
if he's not doing that, he'11 be cutting firewood." 
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Members of his family have farmed in Windham County 
for generations. When he was bom in Brattleboro in 1905, 
his father was taking care of a local doctor's horses, but he 
soon tumed to farming in West Brattleboro and moved in 
1916 to the land in Vernon that is now the Miller family 
farm. After finishing Academy School in West Brattleboro 
and high school at Mt. Hermon, Maynard decided that "If I 
was going to see a bit of the world, Pd better do it while I 
was still young." He tossed a coin and decided that his next 
step would be the University of Illinois. He headed off on the 
New York Central and arrived at the Urbana campus of 
11,000 not knowing a soul. "It was quite a change," he says. 
"You couldnY see any hills, you know. It was something you 
never even imagined if you hadn't been out of New England." 
He studied there for four years, living in boarding houses, 
and left with a degree in economics and dairy science. 

He graduated into the Depression, married Marjorie Ham- 
merberg, a city girl from Chicago, and took on a variety of 
jobs. In 1937 he moved to Dummerston to manage the Ells- 
worth Bunker farm and stayed for seven years before he re- 
tumed to Vemon to help run the Miller farm. In the early 
1950s, Maynard bought the family farm. Marjorie took to 
farm life, but continued her interest in musie, teaching, train- 
ing choirs, and inspiring a love of musie in her family. 

Farming was a different gamę when Miller began. "Back 
then," he said, "We had just wooden silos, pine stave, you 
know, 24 feet tali, with elevators. We thought that was ąuitc 
a siło." Now the Miller silos are morę than 60 feet tali, madę 
of Steel, and filled by blowers. In the fields, rubber-tired trac- 
tors have replaced those with iron wheels. Free-stall cow 
bams and a milking parlor have superseded the old stanchion 
barn. In a field next to the Miller farm is the Yermont Yankee 














nuclear power plant. 

Maynard still relishes the challenge of farming. "It's some- 
thing that keeps your interest," he said. "Never had a routine 
job but I know I wouldn't like it." 

His travels did not end with his sojourn in Illinois. He has 
crossed the country seven times, each time by a different 
route. In 1973 it took him but a few seconds to decide to visit 
Africa, where his brother, Ellwyn, another farmer, was in the 
Peace Corps. Maynard had been taking pictures, but the Af- 
rican landscape inspired a morę intense interest in photog- 
raphy. Back in Vermont he applied his new skills to the New 
England landscape, particularly wildflowers. 

But taking all those pictures without identifying the flow- 
ers didn't make sense to Miller, so he began studying botany, 
learning from books and people. Though he has sińce led 
hundreds of visitors around the black gum swamp, he finds 
special pleasure in having a new plant identified for him. 
Curiosity leads him in constant pursuit of morę information 
about the natural world. "Every time I go up there," he said 
of the swamp, "I see something different." 

Over the years Miller has taken on a number of responsi- 
bilities in his town, among 
them 15 years as selectman. It 
was during that period, in 
1973, that town officials, wor- 
ried about controlling devel- 
opment and protecting the 
watershed, decided to buy 450 
acres of forest land containing 
the black gum swamps for 
woodlot and recreational pur- 
poses. Miller recounts with a 
wry smile that in his first trips 
by the black gums he didn't 
take too much notice of them. 

In the course of marking trees 
and laying out trails, he passed 
them many times before mem- 
bers of the Connecticut Valley 
Watershed Council finally 
pointed out their significance 
to him. Once he knew their 
story, he took responsibility 
for encouraging naturalists to 
visit, make plant inventories 
and give advice on what pro- 
tective measures should be 
taken. Many have done so. 

The black gum trees were, in 
a sense, marooned in the north 
by climate changes. Thou- 
sands of years ago the region 
was warmer, encouraging the 
growth of many plants now re- 
stricted to southem parts of 
the continent. As the region 
cooled, the species retreated 
south, but a few pockets sur- 
vived. One was Maynard Mill¬ 
er^ gum trees. Many of the 
gums — known in the South 
as tupelos — have an ancient 
craggy appearance and may 


well be several hundred years old. Some trees are hollow but 
still growing vigorously, and young gums are coming up 
nearby. Under them grow a number of interesting shrubs, 
wildflowers and ferns, several ąuite rare. It is apparent that 
the forest here has never been lumbered. Black gum wood is 
hard to split. Its toughness is a virtue if you're making mallet 
heads and wagon wheels, but those aren't exactly in demand 
these days. Although there are other black gums growing in 
Vermont, this is the only spot where they are the predomi- 
nant tree. 

Visitors who want to see the trees often contact the Vernon 
town clerk, who is likely to provide a guide in the person of 
Maynard Miller. Seeing the trees with Miller heightens the 
experience because you see things through his eyes as he 
points out those of special interest — the sapsucker tree, the 
crooked tree or the hedgehog tree. 

Miller's fellow townspeople speak of him with affectionate 
admiration. In recognition of his contribution to the preser- 
vation of this valuable natural area they passed an article at 
the 1981 Town Meeting naming the town forest in his honor. 

In the 1960s Maynard decided it was time for his son, Paul, 

to take over the farm, but he 
continued for some years to 
show up at milking time and 
he still takes a lively part in 
farm matters. An interest in 
local history has kept him 
busy recording anecdotes of 
old friends and neighbors. His 
vigorous life and love of the 
outdoors have stood the 
sturdy, ąuiet farmer in good 
stead, keeping him strong and 
fit. He's probably known best 
as the unofficial guardian and 
guide to the black gum swamp, 
even though that's just one 
facet of his fascination and 
love for the outdoors. His en- 
thusiasm for naturę is infec- 
tious, and Miller often finds 
himself called on to teach peo¬ 
ple what he knows about the 
natural world. 

True to type, though, May¬ 
nard Miller passes his accom- 
plishments off with a wave of 
his hand and a farmer's under- 
statement. 

"It ; s been interesting," he 
says. "I haven't spent my 
whole life milking cows." c Oo 


Peggy Wat son lives in West Brat- 
tleboro. She has written for news- 
papers in Vermont and Massachu¬ 
setts and lived, with her hus- 
band and five children, in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.; Taiwan and Austra¬ 
lia. Photographer Paul Miller, 
a long-time Vermont Life contrib- 
utor, is Maynard Miller's son. 


At 82, Miller still works on the family farm. He celebrated 
his 80th birthday by climbing Mount Monadnock. 
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MANCHESTERU 

DILEMMA 

Staggered by Sudden Growth, 

A Historie Bennington County Town 
Fights to Retain Its Identity 



hen Seth Bongartz was growing up in Man¬ 
chester, Main Street was fuli of familiar faces. He 
knew all the shops and all their owners. "It was a 
very sleepy town/' he says. "My mother would take 
me and my sister downtown, and she would puli 
into Main Street, park anywhere she wanted to and 
then we went to do errands, leaving the key in the ignition." 

Bongartz, a 33-year-old Bennington County State senator, 
now walks through the center of his hometown and sees a 
town fuli of strangers. Manchester has 3,500 year-round res- 
idents, but count the tourists at any given moment and its 
population doubles or triples. On Main Street, not a single 
shop owner Bongartz knew in his youth is in business today. 

"With the rapid ratę of change here, with the new faces 
coming in and out of town, going down the main Street and 
having essentially chain Stores owned by out-of-state com- 
panies, that really is contrary to the old sense of community 
where you knew everybody and everybody had a stake in the 
community," he said. 

Manchester, which for morę than a century has lived off 
the tourist trade, has experienced a development boom in the 
last three years unprecedented in the town's history. The 
changes have been as dramatic as they have been swift. 
Twenty-one outlet Stores have opened in the last five years, 


Manchester's stately 
Congregational Church 
presides over a changing 
scene these days. 


By John Donnelly 
Photographs by Toby Talbot 
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Photograph by Stephen R. Swinburne 





























































and real estate values have soared. 

The positive effects of the changes 
are easy to see: The local economy 
is booming, unemployment is near 
zero, wages are higher, the increase 
in tax revenue has helped build an 
excellent school system, and cul- 
tural amenities that used to be a 
hundred miles away are now just 
downtown. 

But the problems are eąually obvious: Traffic is so bad that 
Manchester CenteTs main intersection (where routes 30 and 
U.S. 7 meet) is known by almost all as Malfunction Junction; 
land and housing prices are so high that many natives can't 
afford to live in town ; residents of one downtown neighbor- 
hood feel they live next to a shopping mail; and, Bongartz 
says, the town is struggling to hołd onto its sense of com- 
munity. 

He and others say Manchester must act. Last year, select- 
men approved a new town plan that calls for preserving the 
community^ historical heritage, ample open space, and 
"rural lifestyle;" creating affordable housing; maintaining a 
central commercial district and avoiding strip development 
— all factors, the plan said, that would help make Manchester 
"a community in which longtime and morę recent residents 
can live together in harmony." 

Can Manchester achieve those goals? Outside observers are 


taking notę. They say the town 
could be an indicator of what awaits 
communities throughout the State. 

"There's no ąuestion whatsoever 
that what we are seeing in Man¬ 
chester is the forerunner of what we 
will see in the rest of Vermont/' said 
Douglas Costle, administrator of the 
U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency under President Carter and now the chairman of the 
GoyernoTs Commission on Vermont's Futurę. 

The 11 commission members and Costle, a Woodstock 
resident who is dean of Vermont Law School, held nine public 
hearings on growth around the State last fali. Their first meet- 
ing was in Manchester, where 350 people packed a school 
gymnasium. 

At that session Manchester Town Manager feff Wilson said 
the town needed morę technical and financial assistance from 
the State to stem uncontrolled growth. Planning is now done 
by a board of local volunteers. 

Without State assistance, Wilson said, he fears Manchester 
could be overrun by what he called "wall-to-wall subdivi- 
sions." 

However, Manchester has already taken some steps on its 
own. Its planning department has been expanded from one 
to three people in two years. The zoning and planning boards 
have recently stood firm in rejecting building permit appli- 


The selling of 
Manchester has never 
been difficult. It has 
been a tourist town 
sińce the mid- 1800 s. 
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cations because of their impact on town services and traffic; 
morę than 100 condominium units and several major com- 
mercial projects have been turned down in the last 18 months. 
And a local task force, which includes public officials and 
business people, was formed last fali to address downtown 
problems such as traffic congestion and lack of a park for in- 
town recreation and green space. 

To Margaret Bucholt, editor of the weekly Manchester four- 
nal and a journalist in town for 11 years, the rejection by the 
planning board of two commercial projects last fali was a 
hopeful sign. 

"They said no. They are strug- 
gling, but they are trying to do some- 
thing about it," she said. 'They are 
getting feisty, which is very impor¬ 
tami 

• 

In some ways, the development 
boom in Manchester should not 
come as much of a surprise. 

"Developers are only responding 
to a situation that has been created 
intentionally by the town itself," 
said Stephen Thurston, a member of 
both the zoning and school boards. 

"The chamber of commerce pro- 
motions have had the town per- 
ceived as a destination resort and 
shopping center. When you create 
that environment here, it just fol- 
lows that people want to come here 
to take advantage of an investment." 

The selling of Manchester has 
never been difficult. 

The town started attracting tour- 
ists in the mid-1800s. By the early 
1850s, railroad tracks connected it to 
Boston and New York, and many of 
the wealthiest people in the East 
came to Manchester in the sum- 
mers. The visitors could stay at the 
elegant Equinox House, where ser- 
vice was provided by waiters from 
the finest New York establish- 
mentS; play a round of golf, go horseback riding, or simply 
stroił on the marble sidewalks in the village. 

The visitors then and now come largely because of Man¬ 
chester^ natural beauty. The center of the town lies in the 
Vermont Valley, the lowlands between the Green Mountains 
and the Taconic rangę to the west. Hills rise in every direc- 
tion, and above the north-south valley itself are open fields, 
forests and sparkling elear brooks and rivers. The Batten Kill, 
a river known around the world for its rainbow trout, flows 
through the middle of downtown Manchester. 

The town's promotional materiał welcomes visitors to 
"Manchester in the Mountains," an accurate selling point. 
Mount Equinox and Mother Myrick Mountain of the Tacon- 
ics rise to the west, and the back-to-back ski peaks, Stratton 
and Bromley, are nearby to the east in the Green Mountains. 

And there is morę than a little irony in the fact that Man¬ 
chester Center, which has lately been scorned by some of its 
neighbors as the perfect example of what they don't want to 


become, is practically within shouting distance of one of the 
loveliest hamlets in New England, Manchester Village. About 
one mile south of Malfunction Junction, Route 7 becomes an 
elegant, tree-shaded boulevard flanked by clapboarded man- 
sions, a beautiful, gold-capped courthouse, and the rambling, 
column-bedecked expanse of The Equinox, redone recently 
in grand style. The difference between the two Manchesters 
is startling and sudden. 

The ski areas and the resorts just up Route 30 to the east 
are part of the reason behind the boom that has transformed 
Manchester Center. The Stratton 
Corp. just completed a $60 million 
project that will attract morę people, 
year round. But perhaps equally im- 
portant factors in Manchester's 
growth are the $24 million renova- 
tion of the Equinox House, which 
brought it back to its former glory, 
and the infusion of money into the 
new downtown retail outlets. 

The fact that Manchester, like all 
of Southern Vermont, has become 
morę accessible to the metropolitan 
centers of New York and Southern 
New England has also brought pres- 
sure to bear on the town. Interstate 
highway systems and better roads 
within Vermont, including improve- 
ments to U.S. Route 7, have speeded 
the pace of development measura- 
bly. 

Many people, tourists and natives 
alike, don't think development has 
scarred Manchester^ beauty. 

"It's not overly developed at all," 
said Stanley Yormak, a New York 
City cardiologist who visited Man¬ 
chester one day last summer. "From 
a New Yorker's point of view, this 
is very smali." 

Oscar Johnson agrees, mostly. He 
is a 76-year-old retired fuel company 
president who now puts much of his 
energy into running Hildene, the 
Georgian Revival mansion built by Robert Todd Lincoln on 
a hilltop just outside Manchester Village. In front of the estate 
is a groomed lawn as long as two football fields; in back are 
formal gardens restored to their original beauty; and in back 
of that is a view of a valley and Johnson's farmhouse. Fifty 
thousand tourists came to Hildene last year. 

"You can't be against change," Johnson said in his Hildene 
office, which in the 19th century was the coachman's living 
quarters. 'Tve heard people say we've become known as 'Out- 
let City. 7 But you know, I've been to other places and have 
come home to Manchester, and it isn't bad," he said. 

Johnson, whom Bongartz calls the patriarch of Manchester, 
talks mostly about the benefits of development. He talks 
about how other towns would welcome Manchester's pros¬ 
perity and how the town has "the best of both worlds" - 
the surrounding countryside and the nearby urban areas. 

But when he speaks of Hildene's preservation, his tonę 
changes. When Mary Lincoln Beckwith died in 1975, the 412- 



Ed and Barbara Morrow 
run a successful 
bookstore. Will other 
newcomers become as 
involved in the town? 
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acre Hildene estate was willed to the Christian Science 
Church. The church put it on the market, and a Johnson-led 
group called Friends of Hildene out-negotiated developers to 
buy the property. 

Standing in what was once Robert Todd Lincoln's bedroom, 
Johnson confided, "We saved it from developers. That's what 
makes it so great." 

• 

In Manchester, everyone has a favorite developer story. For 
instance, there's the tiny house in the downtown commercial 
district that had a tax assessment 
value of $43,900; last June, it sold 
for $300,000, according to town rec- 
ords. Or the smali, brick-front retail 
storę on Main Street, which was as- 
sessed at $74,800; last July, it sold 
for $275,000, records show. 

"People are coming down here, 
knocking on people's doors, and of- 
fering them $250,000 for their home 
while they are eating their TV din- 
ners," said Stephen Madkour, the as- 
sistant town planner. 'They are 
offering $250,000! The people swal- 
low their food, drink their milk, and 
say okay." 

"The trouble," said Bongartz, "is 
that people can't say no." 

But the Wilcox family has. They 
operate one of the two remaining 
dairy farms in Manchester and they 
are approached by speculators every 
so often. 

"They say, 'How much do you 
want?' " said Howard "Dutch" Wil- 
cox, 79. 

The Wilcoxes say they don't have 
a price. Dutch Wilcox's two sons, 

Howard and Gerald, now run the 
400-acre dairy farm, which includes 
a growing ice cream business. 

The brothers say they are reso- 
lutely against selling off any of their 
farm. 

"If you kept selling off your land in 10-acre chunks, soon 
you'd have no farm left," Howard said. 

"Plus," said Gerald, "What's prettier — having 10 acres of 
nice, rolling land or land with a house on it?" He laughed 
and tumed his attention to tuning his tractor's engine. 

• 

There are morę than a dozen developers with commercial 
holdings in Manchester, but one man's projects seem to have 
taken the brunt of ill feeling toward rapid growth. He is Ben 
Hauben, a 44-year-old Russian-born New York developer who 
visited Vermont for a weekend 10 years ago and fell in love 
with the State. 

He and his wife bought a 1790 farmhouse and farm in East 
Arlington nine Christmases ago, and after flirting with the 
idea of raising cattle, he decided to invest in downtown Man¬ 
chester. "I wanted to have something to do when I came up 
on weekends," Hauben said. 

So through a local broker, he bought a downtown property. 


That was five years ago ; now he owns eight pieces of prime 
downtown real estate, a total of six acres, and he hopes to 
purchase and develop morę. He knows many still want to 
fight his plans. 

"We didn't realize how much resistance there is in certain 
parts of the community to change. The fear of change is what 
all of this is about. We have been very deeply hurt," he said. 

According to Bucholt, Hauben is partly a victim of bad 
timing. "His projects are big and he's in the limelight," she 
said, "but the planning board approved many other devel- 
opers' projects that have also added 
to the problem." 

Hauben's most criticized project 
is a building with huge glass walls, 
bright night lights and a cupola on 
top. It has become known as the 
Crystal Pałace, and many in town 
agree that it did not receive stringent 
enough review by the planning 
board. The building is less than a 
błock away from one of Manches¬ 
ter^ oldest neighborhoods, Cottage 
Street. 

The developer acknowledges that 
there have been problems. "Some of 
the concerns by people are valid," 
Hauben said. "What I am saying is 
that we should find some way to 
work together and plan together. No 
matter what, there is going to be 
growth. You can't stop that by de- 
cree in America. If you try, what 
happens is it comes out anyway and 
you get something you don't like. 
Manchester now has a chance to 
have a hand in that growth." 

Ed and Barbara Morrow hope so. 
They moved to Manchester in 1976 
from New York's Westchester 
County and opened Northshire 
Books. Their business, now Ver- 
mont's largest bookstore, has be¬ 
come a remarkable success. The 
economic boom obviously has 
helped their sales. Even during the slowest time of year, mud 
season, they do well. 

They are in favor of growth, but not just any growth. "What 
I hope happens is that the number of ąuality, personal, taste- 
ful shops will continue to grow vis-a-vis the growth of cookie- 
cutter chains," said Barbara Morrow. 

"If the people who run these businesses get involved in the 
town," said Ed Morrow, a former school board member, "then 
Manchester will have a personal atmosphere without losing 
its special flavor." 

Rapid development here is not limited to Manchester^ 
business area. Its impact is seen in the countryside, and well 
beyond the town's borders. 

Robert Gemmell, 33, a salesman for WEQX, a Manchester 
radio station, grew up in Manchester. But when he looked 
for a house to buy in town last year, there was nothing he 
could afford. Last fali he and his wife bought one for $49,000 
in Pawlet, 15 miles away. Gemmell said if his house had been 



Oscar Johnson in 
front of the historie 
Hildene mansion: "We 
saved it from 
developers." 
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in Manchester, the price would have 
doubled, at least. 

GemmelPs experience is com- 
mon, according to Greg Burkę, ex- 
ecutive director of the Bennington 
County Regional Commission. 

Burkę said the growth of Manches¬ 
ter^ service industry has brought to - 

the area morę workers and families 
who look for housing outside of Manchester. 

"There is a great ripple effect," he said. 

Consider growth's impact in nearby towns: 

Sunderland: Its ratę of housing construction and school 
enrollment has increased and a zoning change has been pro- 
posed. 

Dorset: Selectmen adopted a two-and-a-half-month mora¬ 
torium last fali that flatly prohibited building, with an ex- 
emption for a homeowner on a single lot. They planned to 
replace it with subdivision regulations. Citizens have pooled 
funds to hire a Boston consultant to develop a town man- 
agement plan, and the "planning commission members say 
they constantly feel overwhelmed," Burkę said. 

Rupert: For the first time, selectmen have adopted subdi- 
vision regulations, and the housing construction ratę is up. 

Shaftsbury: Also for the first time, selectmen have adopted 
subdivision regulations. 

Arlington: A task force was formed to examine the long- 


range impact of growth; school en- 
rollments are swelling, and the town 
rescue sąuad is concemed about at- 
tracting enough volunteers as hous¬ 
ing construction booms. 

Pawlet: Housing construction is 
up, long-vacant houses are being 
bought and school and tax rates are 
rising. 

Burkę said he is concemed that the surrounding towns are 
beginning to resent Manchester. "It's important to sustain 
the spirit of cooperation here," he said. "We need to do our 
jobs without the battle lines drawn." 

Although the problems of rapid development are most se- 
vere in Manchester, there's also a strong and sincere drive in 
that community to bring matters under control. Bongartz 
believes that the town's problems can be solved. For example, 
he believes that if Manchester gets its own house in order, 
its relations with neighboring towns concemed about growth 
will also improve. 

"There is a lot of good about Manchester," he said. "Some 
people say Manchester is lost, but I don't feel that way. What 
we have to do now is dig ourselves out and make some tough 
decisions. I am hopeful." tO? 


John Donnelly is a reporter for the Associated Press in Montpelier 
and a freąuent contributor to Yermont Life. 


"We should find some 
way to work together 
and plan together ■/' 
says deoeloper Ben 
Hauben. 
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ke land recouers gradually from winter's assault. lt emerges 
I from beneath the old snows looking tired and scarred, bearing 
JL on its back the history of every bitter indignity to which it 
was subjected during the cold months just past. By late March, Ver- 
monters are anxious for spring, but rarely despair, even when the 
first patch of bare March earth 
they see is grim and frożen. 

They know that winter's lock 
on the earth has already been 
broken, appearances notwith- 
standing. Sugaring's sudden 
rush of actwity is welcome be- 
cause it offers a chance to be 
out and active in the beginning 
of the natural year. Sap is 
flowing, change is in the wind, 
and the days are alwe with 
work and anticipation. 


Pages 30-31, Charlotte view, Alan 
L. Graham. Left, Jericho, George 
A. Robinson. Above, Bakersfield 
sugarhouse, Paul O. Boisoert. 
Right, George A. Robinson. 
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/ \lthough some town meetings now amount to little morę than 
A % ooting and going home, many rural ones still last all day, 
JL JL include a community dinner at noon, and are better enter- 
tainment than prime-time television (much better). The busy whirl of 
activity begins in human affairs now, even as the warming sun 
inspires the new wonders Chaucer 
saw "in every holt and heath" 
some 600 or so Aprils ago. It is 
hard to respond to or even 
comprehend it all, and the classic 
Vermont dilemma now is to be 
tom between the responsibilities 
of a busy life and the beauty of the 
emerging season. But the wise 
take the time to see and hear and 
smell spring — mud and manure 
and all. 


Above: Pawlet, Joseph A. DiChello Jr.; 
far right, Underhill, George A. Robinson; 
fiddleheads , David Kutchukian. Overleaf: 
Danby hillside, Paul O. Boisvert. 
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Left, Strafford, Jon Gilbert Fox; 
Chester Depot farm, Jerry LeBlond; 
apple blossom, Thomas W. Chase. 


I n May a bank of tulips stands against the wali that was but- 
tressed six weeks ago by a mound of gray snów. The barnyard 
.no longer looks like something we've sentenced the livestock to 
for bad behaoior, and a warming light gilds barn and blossom alike. 
The land has been transformed and softened by new life; it's getting 
harder to remember winter. There may even be a summer 
this year. Thus spring, in Ver- 
mont almost a time between the 
seasons rather than a season 
in its own right, begins in traoail 
and exits with exuberance. It's 
hard to belieoe that so much can 
happen simply because of the 
passage of time. 


— T.K.S. 
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Ethan's Little Brother Played for 
Big Stakes and Finally Lost It Ali 

By J. Keyin Graffagnino 


Ira Allen, circa 1790. 
A father and zealous 
protector of Vermont 
and a founder of 
its university, he 
was also a tireless 
land speculator and 
inveterate schemer 
who was laid to rest 
in a pauper's grave 
in Philadelphia. 

Allen designed 
the Great Seal 
of Vermont, right, 
in 1778. 





For many Vermont- 

f - oy ers, Ira Allen is a hard 

^ TREEDOM founding father to love. 
Unity ^Serious students of early 
Vermont history know him as 
one of the state's most important eigh- 
teenth century leaders, an equal of such 
pioneer heroes as his brother Ethan or 
first governor Thomas Chittenden. How- 
ever, the popular historical tradition re- 
veres Chittenden and Ethan Allen, but 
holds little famę and less honor for Ira. 

Ethan Allen — bold, colorful, swash- 
buckling military adventurer — is Ver- 
mont's version of Daniel Boone or Davy 
Crockett; Thomas Chittenden — wise, 
steady, taciturn One-Eyed Tom — is our 
George Washington. If Ira Allen had a 
national counterpart among his genera- 
tion, it may have been Aaron Burr, who 
also reached too high and fell prema- 
turely from power and posterity's grace. 

Ira's contemporaries saw much to crit- 
icize in his character, goals and tactics, 
and succeeding generations of Vcrmont- 
ers have found it difficult to view him 
with the affection most early notables 
evoke. Still, whatever his faults, Ira was 
a central figurę in Green Mountain af- 
fairs for morę than a ąuarter-century, and 
a knowledge of his career adds much to 
our understanding of Vermont's forma- 
tive decades. 


Ira was only 19 when he arrived on the 
New Hampshire Grants in 1770. The 
youngest and last of the Allen elan to 
seek his fortunę in what would become 
Vermont, he ąuickly invested his smali 
inheritance in New Hampshire titles to 
lands west of the Green Mountains. 
While his brother Ethan was leading the 
Green Mountain Boys against the York- 
ers in battle for control of the grants, Ira 
spent much of the early 1770s exploring 
and surveying townships from Hubbard- 
ton to Highgate for himself and specu- 
lators in Southern New England. 
Throughout these years he was buying 
morę and morę land, often employing 
somewhat ąuestionable tactics to cut 
better deals with investors who were less 
knowledgeable than he about grants real 
estate. 

For example, when Ira's 1772 survey 
of the town of Mansfield (now absorbed 
into the towns of Underhill and Stowe) 
revealed that it was mountainous and 
covered with unwanted evergreens, Al¬ 
len saw no harm in describing them as 
valuable "gum-wood trees" if it helped 
him dispose of his holdings to unsus- 
pecting investors. By the middle of the 
decade, he had acąuired a large paper do- 
minion of grants lands, along with a 
growing reputation as a young man of 
considerable shrcwdness and ambition. 
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Even though Ira was the youngest of 
the Allens, it was he who developed a 
comprehensive plan for building a family 
empire on the grants. At first the other 
Allens laughed when their little brother 
"Stub" proposed that they concentrate 
on acąuiring land in the Champlain Val- 
ley, but eventually he convinced them 
he was right. In January of 1773 Ira, 
Ethan, Heman, Levi, and Zimri Allen 
joined with their cousin Remember 
Baker to create the Onion River Land 



Company to buy up and develop the un- 
settled townships along the eastem shore 
of Lakę Champlain. 

By the outbreak of the American Rev- 
olution in 1775, the futurę of the Allen 
family fortunes depended on the estab¬ 
lishment of a commercial empire with 
Burlington (a town Ira's partners initially 
regarded as worthless) and Colchester as 
its hub. For Ira, the realization of that 
dream — in the valley he called "the 
country my soul delighted in" — became 
a lifelong obsession. 

Allen's star rosę rapidly on the grants 
during the American Revolution. Broth¬ 
ers Ethan and Heman were morę impor- 
tant at the outset, but Ethan spent 32 
months as a British prisoner following 
his capture at Montreal in September of 
1775 and Heman died at the age of 38 in 
the summer of 1778. 

After Vermont declared its independ- 
ence in 1777, Ira gradually became his 
family's principal representative in the 
new state's oligarchie wartime govem- 
ment. Although he lacked the popular 
support his brothers had enjoyed, his to- 
tal commitment to Vermont autonomy 
as the best means of validating the fam- 
ily's New Hampshire-granted land titles 
madę him a tireless advocate of the em- 
battled Green Mountain republic. Ira 
served as State treasurer, secretary to the 
Govemor and Council (forerunner of the 
State Senate), surveyor-general, and was 
freąuently an ambassador in Vermont's 
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negotiations with Congress and the in- 
dividual States. In the summer of 1777, 
faced with an empty State treasury, he 
devised an ingenious plan for the confis- 
cation and sale of the estates of Tories. 
The plan boosted revenues without im- 
posing unpopular taxes and also gave 
Vermont's leaders a convenient way to 
banish and dispossess any bothersome 
opponents of the state's authority. Al¬ 
though his multiple offices and blending 
of official and personal priorities evoked 
resentment in some ąuarters, Ira main- 
tained his position of power throughout 
the war. 

Ethan Allen's leadership rested on his 
flair for military gestures, but Ira devel- 
oped a talent for another kind of fighting 
that served Vermont eąually well during 
its early years. Ethan had been a prolific 
and effective pamphleteer for the anti- 
Yorker cause between 1770 and 1775, 
and after his brother became a British 
prisoner Ira assumed the unofficial job of 
chief Yankee propagandist on the grants. 

In the late 1770s and early 1780s he 
tumed out an impressive stream of pam- 
phlets, newspaper articles, broadsides, 
and other printed works. Ethan took up 
his pen again on retuming from captiv- 
ity, and together the two Allens bom- 
barded State and nation with 
impassioned defenses of Green Moun¬ 
tain loyalty to the ideals of freedom and 
justice, ringing denunciations of New 
York tyranny, and long-winded expla- 
nations of the legał justifications for Ver- 
mont's independence. 

For all of Ethan's warlike exterior, the 
Allens and Vermont used the pen as 
often as the sword to bolster the precar- 
ious balance that permitted the state's 
continued existence. 

Ira's ability to manipulate words 
proved especially valuable during his 
most hazardous Revolutionary activity, 
the clandestine Haldimand Negotia¬ 
tions. Beginning in 1780, the negotia¬ 
tions involved a smali group of Vermont 
leaders — Ira and Ethan Allen, Thomas 
Chittenden, Jonas Fay, a few others — in 
discussions with Frederick Haldimand, 
govemor-general of Canada, about the 
possibility of returning Vermont to the 
British Empire. Ira was Vermont's point 
man for most of the delicate, dangerous 
and protracted process, meeting repeat- 
edly with the British agents on Lakę 
Champlain and assuring them of Ver- 
mont's eamest desire to reassert its al- 
legiance to the Crown. 

In addition to convincing the British 
of his sincerity, Allen also had to defuse 
American suspicions about Vermont's 


intentions. The negotiations soon be¬ 
came the subject of rumors and accusa- 
tions, and many observers in Vermont 
and elsewhere were surę that Allen and 
the others were engaging in treason. 

On one occasion, at the June, 1781, ses¬ 
sion of the Vermont legislature, Ira had 
to mollify an audience that included both 
his loudest American critics and several 
British spies on hand to observe the pro- 
ceedings. Somehow Allen managed to 
appease both sides; years later he wrote 
of the incident, "Is it not curious to see 
opposing parties perfectly satisfied with 
one statement, and each believing what 
they wished to believe, and thereby de- 
ceiving themselves!" 

The Haldimand Negotiations never 
produced a reunion between Vermont 
and England, but the motivation of the 
Green Mountain participants has re- 
mained the most hotly debated aspect of 
Vermont history. 

After the war, when the negotiations 
had ended, Ira and his colleagues char- 
acterized their actions as a necessary 
strategy that kept the British in Canada 
from invading either Vermont or the vul- 
nerable northem American frontier. 
While this explanation satisfied few non- 
Vermonters, within the State it ąuickly 
became the standard interpretation. For 
nearly a century and a half, Vermont his- 
torians unanimously portrayed the Hal¬ 
dimand affair as an entirely patriotic 
episode in our proud early heritage. 

Only within the past few decades have 
Vermont scholars begun to bring sources 
in British and Canadian archives to bear 
on the possibility that the Vermont lead¬ 
ers may have seriously considered the 
British proposals. However, historical 
traditions die hard, and revisionist his- 
torians have won little popular favor by 
pointing out that whatever the outeome 
of the war itself, some sort of agreement 
with Canada was essential to inereasing 
the value of the Allen holdings in the 
Champlain Valley. 

Ira's position in Vermont began to 
erode soon after the Revolution. As the 
state's population grew, society and gov- 
ernment became morę stable and ma¬ 
turę, a process that eventually displaced 
the leadership which had dominated dur¬ 
ing the war. With little popular backing 
to support them, Allen's political net- 
works were spread too thin to hołd out 
against the newcomers who challenged 
the power of the pioneer generation. By 
1791, when Vermont officially entered 
the Union, he had given up all of his pub- 
lic positions. This left him free to con¬ 
centrate again on the family dream of a 









Thomas Chittenden, 
opposite, Vermont's 
first gooertior and an 
associate of Allen's 
in fonnding the 
state. Right, the 
Allen statuę at UVM. 
Above r Jerusha Enos 
Allen , Allen's wife. 
Document on pages 
43 and 44 is a 1792 
tract assailing Allen 
for failing to pay 
a debt of £200. 


Document courtesy of 
Vermont State Archives 
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Allen contemporary 
and rival Isaac Tichenor, 
opposite. Left, one of 
Allen's many wńtings, 
this one designed to 
plead his case while 
he was detained 
in Britain. Above r 
Fredeńck Haldimand, 
govemor-general of 
Canada. W ere Allen’s 
negotiations with him 
patriotic doubletalk 
or high treason? 
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Champlain Valley teeming with Allen- 
controlled commerce and trade. 

He settled at the falls of the Winooski 
River in Colchester, where he created a 
busy complex of smali mills, forges, 
shops and factories, and began to trade 
with Canada through his brother Levi's 
outpost at St. John. In 1789 he married 
Jerusha Enos, but home and family never 
challenged business in the Allen scheme 
of things. There were always too many 
projects to allow Ira to devote much time 
to anything but empire-building. He was 
busy getting a charter for the University 
of Vermont in 1791 and ensuring that 
Burlington would be the site of the new 
school; evicting the Abenaki Indians 
from Swanton to elear his title to choice 
lands there; and fighting with the State 
over the auditing of his public accounts. 

The plan that Ira and Levi agreed on to 
develop their Lakę Champlain properties 
relied on sending Vermont lumber, po- 
tash, beef, grain, and other products 
north to Quebec in exchange for cash and 
manufactured goods from England. Es- 
tablishing a profitable trade would have 
provided the funds to nurture Ira's 
Colchester industries. It would also have 
allowed him to set his own pace for sell- 
ing or leasing his lands to the settlers 
beginning to pour into the Champlain 
Valley. 

On paper the plan was sound, but the 
Allens soon ran into problems. The rap- 
ids on the Richelieu River madę shipping 
Lakę Champlain products north impract- 
ical; the British authorities in Canada al- 
ternated between supporting and 
discouraging trade with Vermont ; and 
the Quebec merchants controlled prices, 
leaving the Allens at a disadvantage in 
both buying and selling. Closer to home, 
Ira faced numerous challenges to his 
claims of ownership of tens of thousands 
of acres. To Ira's distress, many of his real 
estate opponents were morę powerful 
and influential than the Swanton Aben- 
akis. By the mid-1790s the Allen finances 
were drowning in red ink. 

Ira had a bold scheme to revitalize his 
sagging fortunes. He mortgaged most of 
his Vermont lands (estimates of his hold- 
ings ran as high as 200,000 acres) and 
sailed for England in December of 1795. 
There he tried to persuade the govern- 
ment to build a ship canal around the 
falls on the Richelieu, which would have 
allowed him to institute sea-going trade 
direct from Lakę Champlain to Europę. 
For a number of reasons, including Al¬ 
len^ own less than sterling reputation, 
the British refused to commit them- 
selves to his project. 


After several weeks of unproductive 
meetings and waiting for audiences, Ira 
moved on to Plan B. In the spring of 1796 
he went to France, where he proposed to 
the ruling Directory an audacious plan 
for the overthrow of the British govern- 
ment in Canada. An army of 3,000 
French soldiers and 10,000 American 
volunteers would overwhelm England's 
Canadian garrisons and proclaim the 
new democratic republic of United Co¬ 
lumbia. Ira would recruit the American 
troops, arm them with French weapons, 
and promote anti-British feeling among 
the French majority in Canada. The Di¬ 
rectory approved Ira's idea, and in No- 
vember of 1796 he slipped out of Ostend 
harbor with 20,000 muskets and 24 can- 
non aboard the American ship Olive 
Branch. 

The United Columbia plan was pure 
Ira Allen — shrewd, clandestine, and tied 
to the dream of empire. Unfortunately 
for Ira, the project ąuickly collapsed 
around him. A British warship captured 
the Olive Branch eight days out of port 
and confiscated its military cargo as 
French contraband. Ira spent 18 frustrat- 
ing months in English courts, arguing 
unconvincingly that he had bought the 
guns to eąuip the American State mili- 
tias. He tried to bolster his case by writ- 
ing pamphlets and books, including The 
Natural and Political History of Ver- 
mont in 1798, but the English authorities 
remained hostile. Finally, when he re- 
turned to France to gather evidence on 
his own behalf, the Directory had him 
arrested as a British spy. 

A year in a Paris prison followed, after 
which it took another year to collect his 
papers and obtain permission to sail for 
America. When Ira landed at Philadel- 
phia in January 1801, his Olive Branch 
arms were rusted and worthless, and an 
absence originally planned for seven or 
eight months had stretched to morę than 
five years. 

Allen returned to Vermont in the 
spring of 1801 to find his Champlain Val- 
ley empire in ruins. Debts, taxes and the 
courts had forced his family to give up 
most of his property, and he faced a bar- 
rage of lawsuits from creditors and com- 
petitors alike. In December of 1801 Levi, 
his last surviving brother and one of his 
few remaining allies, died. Ira eventually 
had to flee Vermont to avoid imprison- 
ment for debt. 

He spent his last decade in Philadel- 
phia, pressing futile claims for damages 
in the Olive Branch affair, writing morę 
pamphlets, and dreaming of a trium- 
phant return to Yermont. When he died 


on January 15, 1814, at the age of 62, 
Allen's estate was so smali that his body 
went to a pauper's grave in the city's Free 
Quaker Cemetery. His death attracted al- 
most no notice in Vermont, where most 
people by then held only vague memories 
of him as one of the famous Ethan Allen's 
lesser brothers in the boisterous struggle 
for control of the New Hampshire 
Grants. 



Today, Ira Allen remains an ambigu- 
ous historical figurę. In a State that looks 
to Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain 
Boys for its early heroes, Ira's political 
wheeling and dealing and commercial 
scheming seem both unexciting and un- 
attractive. 

Yet the fact remains that Ira epito- 
mizes an important type of early Ver- 
monter, the frontier entrepreneur who 
relied on his wits to get ahead, who 
weighed altruistic and selfish factors in 
facing each new situation, and who en- 
visioned great new things for a land 
where others saw only wilderness. 

Whether we admire Ira Allen is irrel- 
evant; what is important is that we paint 
him into our picture of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Green Mountain history. In evalu- 
ating Vermont's beginnings, examining 
the non-military achievements of Ira and 
his major contemporaries — Jacob Bayley 
of Newbury; Charles Phelps of Marlboro; 
Isaac Tichenor of Bennington — will 
make it possible to write a better- 
rounded account of our state's formative 
decades. If we are uncomfortable with Ira 
Allen as hero, perhaps by reassessing him 
in human rather than heroic terms we 
can reach a morę balanced understanding 
of the era in which he and his brothers 
figured so prominently. & 

/. Kevin Graffagnino is curator of the Wilbur 
Collection of Vermontiana at the University 
of Vermont. His most recent book is Vermont 
in the Victorian Age, published by the yer¬ 
mont Heritage Press in 1985. 
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Ira Allens 
\ermont 

Suggestions for 
Further Reading 

F or nearly a century and a half, 
Vermont historians relied un- 
ąuestioningly on the writings 
of Ethan and Ira Allen for both facts 
and interpretations in presenting the 
story of the state's early decades. Be- 
cause nonę of their contemporaries 
matched their fondness for putting 
words into print, Ethan's and Ira's 
books and pamphlets became the 
major sources for the study of the 
land grants dispute, Vermont in the 
Revolution, the creation of an inde¬ 
pendent Vermont, the Haldimand 
Negotiations, and other major 
events of the years between 1770 
and 1791. 

Of the brothers' many publica- 
tions, Ethan's autobiographical Nar- 
rative of Colonel Ethan Allen's 
Captivity (first published in Phila- 
delphia in 1779) and Ira's The Natu- 
ral and Political History of the State 
of Vermont (London, 1798) were es- 
pecially influential. Ira Allen also 
had a hand in the compilation of 
Samuel Williams' The Natural and 
Civil History of Vermont (Walpole, 
1794; revised edition, Burlington, 


1809), which many later researchers 
followed closely. Thus for several 
generations after their deaths, the 
Allens had the enviable posthumous 
advantage of dictating how Ver- 
monters would evaluate their lives 
and times. 

Today's students of early Vermont 
can choose from a fairly diverse se- 
lection of published works. Since 
the 1940s Vermont scholars have 
been increasingly willing to ąuestion 
the accepted traditions and develop 
fresh interpretations of the state's 
eighteenth-century heritage. This 
has resulted in new scholarly per- 
ceptions that have gradually gained 
some measure of popular accept- 
ance. The old black-and-white sto- 
ries of sturdy Yankee farmers 
battling oppressive Yorker tyrants 
continue to attract adherents, but 
they are slowly giving way to less 
adulatory and morę balanced ac- 
counts of the pioneer generation. 

The following list offers 13 of the 
morę important book-length studies, 
ranging from eighteenth-century ti- 
tles to modern revisionist works: 

Allen, Ira. The Natural And Politi¬ 
cal History of the State of Ver- 
mont (1798; reprint edition, 
Rutland, 1969). Interesting, influ¬ 
ential and invaluable as a source 
on Ira Allen. 

Fox, Dixon Ryan. Yankees and 
Yorkers (New York, 1940). Pre- 
sents the New York side of the 
Grants controversy, raising some 
points seldom considered in Yer- 
mont texts. 

Graham, John A. A Descriptive 
Sketch of the Present State of Ver- 
mont (1797; reprint edition, Ben- 
nington, 1987). Fascinating 
firsthand description of Vermont 
in the 1790s, by an ally-turned-en- 
emy of Ira Allen's. 

Hall, Benjamin H. History of Eastern 
Vermont (New York, 1858). The 
only history of early Vermont to 
focus on events and personalities 
east of the Green Mountains. 

Hall, Hiland. The History of Ver- 
mont, From Its Discovery to Its 
Admission into the Union in 1791 
(Albany, 1868). Detailed and dry, 
the best nineteenth century ver- 
sion of the traditional account of 
early Yermont. 


Jellison, Charles A. Ethan Allen: 
Frontier Rebel (1969; reprint edi¬ 
tion, Syracuse, 1985). Well-written 
and informative, the best revision- 
ist biography of Ethan Allen. 

Jones, Matt B. Vermont in the Mak- 
ing 1750-1777 (1939; reprint edi¬ 
tion, New York, 1968). Thorough 
and painstaking, an influential re- 
yisionist work. 

Pell, John. Ethan Allen (1929; re¬ 
print edition, Lakę George, 1976). 
The best traditional biography of 
Ethan Allen. 

Van de Water, Frederic F. The Reluc- 
tant Republic: Vermont 1724-1791 
(1941; reprint edition, Taftsville, 
1974). Eloąuent, popular defense 
of the traditional interpretation of 
the early Vermont story. 

Wardner, Henry S. The Birthplace of 
Vermont: A History of Windsor to 
1781 (New York, 1927). Valuable 
revisionist study, with much good 
statewide background to broaden 
its local focus. 

Wilbur, James B. Ira Allen: Founder 
of Vermont 1751-1814 (Boston, 
1928). Dry, adulatory biography, 
marred by an uncritical approach 
but packed with detail on Ira's 
role in early Vermont. The only 
book-length biography of Ira Al¬ 
len. 

Williams, Samuel. The Natural and 
Civil History of Vermont (1794; 
revised edition, Burlington, 1809). 
The first history of Vermont, ex- 
erting considerable influence on 
later State historians. Contains 
much interesting natural history. 
Williamson, Chilton. Vermont in 
Quandary 1763-1815 (Montpelier, 
1949). Probably the best revision- 
ist account of Yermon^s first half- 
century, although it concentrates 
on the western half of the State. 

Most Vermont libraries contain at 
least a few of these titles; larger col- 
lections like the Vermont Historical 
Society and the Wilbur Collection of 
Vermontiana at the University of 
Vermont Library will have them all. 
Readers with a serious interest will 
find many additional titles in the 
VHS scholarly ąuarterly Vermont 
History and in T.D. Seymour Bas- 
sett's invaluable Vermont: A Bibli- 
ography of Its History (Boston, 

1981). 
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Kay Henry and a row of Mad Rwers. 


Mad River 
Canoe 

Paddling a Trend- 
Setter into the 
Mainstream 

T n 1970 Jim Henry, then a 
work-a-day geophysicist 
and weekend canoeist, 
could not find a canoe on the 
market that he liked. He 
wanted one that was stable, 
but efficient and easy to pad- 
dle. Henry, a born tinkerer, 
built his own: a handmade fi- 
berglass canoe that he named 
the Malecite, after the Indian 
tribe. In 1971, after leaving 
the New York City area for 
Vermont, Henry paddled his 
red Malecite to victory in the 
Whitewater National Cham- 
pionships. Sports Illustrated 
wrote it up. Before he knew 
it, Henry was in the canoe- 
making business. 

He worked on individual 
orders back then, turning out 
canoes and selling them one 
at a time while his wife, Kay, 
worked as a Computer pro- 
grammer to keep the couple's 
tiny Mad River Canoe Com¬ 
pany afloat. The company 
was located in a workshop 
above Bisbee's Hardware 
storę in Waitsfield and sold 
50 to 100 canoes a year. Now 
in its own 20,000-square-foot 
factory just up the road, Mad 
River Canoe employs 35 peo- 
ple and sells morę than 4,000 
canoes annually. 

It's obvious that the Hen- 
rys have done lots of things 
right. From the beginning 


Jim Henry designed his can¬ 
oes with a shallow-V hull 
that he says makes them 
morę stable in motion than 
traditional fiat- or round-bot- 
tomed canoes. Mad River 
was the first company to 
build canoes out of Kevlar, a 
strong, lightweight materiał 
used in bullet-proof vests. 
Both steps were trend-setters 
in the industry. And the com¬ 
pany has designed boats for 
every conceivable use 
freighter canoes for fishing, 
sleek solo canoes for white¬ 
water competition, and even 
a partially decked canoe that 


doubles as a sea kayak. The 
22 models in their linę rangę 
in price from $800 to $3,500, 
and, yes, they still make the 
Malecite. 

The many models and the 
emphasis on new high-tech 
materials have been neces- 
sary to stay in the forefront 
of an extremely fast-chang- 
ing and competitive field, ac- 
cording to Kay Henry. So has 
an aggressive sales program 
that puts Mad River Canoes 
in the hands of buyers across 
the country through an array 
of distributors that includes 
such marketing giants as L.L. 


Bean and Eastern Mountain 
Sports. This year, Mad River 
River will even have a dis- 
tributor in Japan. 

'They do a fabulous job of 
marketing, of getting the 
canoes into the right people's 
hands," said Glen R. Bernard, 
advertising director of Canoe 
Magazine. "They offer incre- 
dible dealer support, which 
gives them high visibility 
and keeps them in touch 
with what's out there in the 
field." 

Kay Henry puts Mad Riv- 
er's growth at about 20 per- 
cent a year. With the growth 
has come change. Last year, 
she bought out her husband's 
share of the business. Jim 
Henry now works for the 
company part time as a de¬ 
signer. "He's a creator," Kay 
says. "I was always morę in- 
terested in the business end. 
It works out well this way." 

She has built a manage- 
ment team, expanded the 
company's retail storę and 
linę of accessories: life vests, 
paddles, canoe chairs, water- 
proof bags and even a rowing 
rig that will tum a canoe into 
a rowing craft. 

The Mad River Canoe phi- 
losophy is perhaps best re- 
flected in the company logo: 
the profile of a rabbit, embla- 
zoned on the bow of each 
boat the company makes. 
The rabbit, an image from In¬ 
dian legend, stands on its 
hind legs, smoking a pipę, 
confident — as Mad River is 
of its canoes — in its own 
strength, speed and agility. 

— Marialisa Calta 


Mad River Canoe, P.O. Box 610, 
Waitsfield, Vt. 05673 
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he Gilfeather is mild, creamy white, 
and especially sweet after a frost. 
Until noiv, it has been a vegetable 
available to but a lucky few. 


Gilfeather 

Turnips 

A Local Vegetable 
Goes to Seed, and 
To Market 

B efore 1980 if someone 
had eaten a Gilfeather 
turnip, a clever food 
sleuth might have trium- 
phantly pronounced, "Ah 
hah! You are from Windham 
County, Vermont, most 
likely from its West River 
Valley." This culinary Her- 
cule Poirot knew that the 
sweet, egg-shaped turnip de- 
veloped by John Gilfeather 
(1865-1944) of Wardsboro 
was never sold commercially 


other than by Gilfeather 
himself when he took a batch 
to town. 

Now Mary Lou and Wil¬ 
liam Schmidt of East Dum- 
merston are in the Gilfeather 
turnip seed business, and 
people from Hawaii to Eu¬ 
ropę are finally eating the 
rare vegetable. What's morę, 
they are praising it. 

Mary Lou, sitting at the 
kitchen table in her 1791 
farmhouse, recalled how it 
began. "About 1978 a neigh- 
bor gave us the seed. Some¬ 
one had given it to him. He 
said, Try these. You might 
like them.' " 

They did. The Gilfeather is 
mild, not as sharp in flavor as 
ordinary turnips, especially 
sweet after a frost, and 
creamy white. "I thought," 
says Mary Lou, "if no one is 
growing them someone 


should." The historie aspects 
appeal to the Schmidts as 
well. "We were nervous that 
some big company would get 
the seed," she says. "It would 
lose its own identity and the 
Vermont identity." 

The Gilfeather turnip had 
stayed close to home because 
farmer Gilfeather carefully 
guarded his uniąue vegeta- 
ble. He sold it in Brattleboro 
and nearby towns in the fali, 
but cut into the top and bot- 
tom of each turnip so it could 
not be propagated. "He 
wouldn't give the seed," 
Mary Lou explains, "but 
some people got it some- 
how." 

The Schmidts packaged 
seed from their first crop in 
little envelopes and took 
them to Agway in Brattle¬ 
boro, where they sold out im- 
mediately. "We decided we 
had better find out what the 
regulations are for this," 
Mary Lou says. Since then 
they have had the Gilfeather 
turnip certified as uniąue by 
the University of Vermont, 
U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. 
They have registered the 
name as a trademark with 
the U.S. Patent Office and 
the State of Vermont. 

The Schmidts have a farm 
as their back yard. They grow 
Christmas trees and aspara¬ 
gus commercially, as well as 
Gilfeathers. Although tur¬ 
nips for eating can be har- 
vested at the end of one 
season, it takes two seasons 
to produce seeds. The 
Schmidts plant a field of the 
turnips in early June, culti- 
vate, weed, and mulch them 
for the winter. The next 


spring they cover the four- to 
five-foot-tall yellow flower- 
ing stalks with nets to keep 
the birds from dining on the 
seeds. They hire help to har- 
vest the seed in mid-July. 

After they thresh, dry, and 
clean the seed, it is stored in 
bins and packaged as orders 
come in. Their first indica- 
tion that there were lots of 
prospective Gilfeather turnip 
eaters out there came in re- 
sponse to a 1981 article in 
Horticulture magazine. Re- 
tuming after a weekend 
away, the Schmidts were as- 
tonished to find a thick 
packet of orders in the mail. 
They eventually had several 
thousand orders that came 
from every State but South 
Dakota, from seven Cana- 
dian provinces and two other 
foreign countries. 

As the only authorized 
suppliers of the seed, the 
Schmidts supply the Ver- 
mont Bean Seed Co. and 
Thompson & Morgan Seed 
Co., whose catalog sells to 
foreign markets. They also 
fili mail orders themselves at 
$1 per packet plus a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Ag¬ 
way in Brattleboro still sells 
the seed, and the Walker 
Farm stand on Route 5 in 
Dummerston sells the turnip 
itself. 

Reorders and praise come 
from many first-time grow- 
ers of the far-flung Gil¬ 
feather. The Schmidts were 
gratified, if surprised, to hear 
that in the Philippines "they 
are doing just fine — growing 
strong, healthy, and happy." 

— Marilyn Stout 


Gilfeather Turnip, Box 452, RFD 
1, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301 












T hese days, the shop is crowded with 
customers wandering through bargains 
in brie and pondering the week's other 
specials, posted on a hand-written sign. 



From left: the Callahans, Yictoria Buffum, Pat Novotny. 


The Cheese 

Outlet 

From Homemade 
Cheesecake to Brie 
By the Ton in the 
Queen City 

F ine cheese and discount 
prices might sound at 
first like an unusual 
combination, but they are a 
winning pair at The Cheese 
Outlet in Burlington. The 
storę, which also sells winę 
and other normally pricey 
farę at closeout rates, is an 
offshoot of New England 
Dairy Foods, which has 
grown in 15 years from a 
home-kitchen operation to a 
Wholesale supplier of frozen 
cheesecake and Quiche Puffs 
that sells throughout the 
East. 

The company, which also 
includes Champlain Wines, 
operates from its cheesecake 
factory in an old industrial 
building at 400 Pine Street. 
Its roots go back to 1971, 
when Susan and Richard Cal- 
lahan gave up life in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, where 
Richard was a Chemical en- 
gineer, for Vermont. They 
opened a cheese shop in 
Waitsfield. ''We wanted to 
sell cheesecake at the shop, 
s so every night I baked two in 
i my home oven," said Susan. 
>• By 1974, they had sold the 
3 shop, moved to Burlington 

d and begun making and sell- 

f ing frozen cheesecake whole- 
f sale. Last fali, when the 
Callahans sold their business 


to Patricia Novotny and Yic¬ 
toria Buffum, New England 
Dairy Foods was making 
about 400 Vermont Velvet 
cheesecakes — nearly a ton 
of them — in each eight-hour 
shift. 

The Callahans' move to re- 
tailing was part of a natural 
progression, Richard says. In 
1977 a Burlington Free Press 
story brought to their door 
people hungry for cheese¬ 
cakes of their own. "It was 
like a speakeasy," says Su¬ 
san. 

As retail customers dem- 
onstrated a willingness to 
trek to Pine Street, the Cal¬ 
lahans set up a smali counter 
inside the factory door and 
decided to go into bargain 
cheese. By using Wholesale 
cheese contacts from their 
days in Waitsfield, they 
launched The Cheese Outlet 
by buying in volume and sell- 
ing at discount. They sold 
Austrian Swiss and Austra- 
lian cheddar at 99 cents a 
pound, and from the first day 
the formula proved an in- 
spired marriage of profit and 
unsupplied need. 

From cheesecake to retail 
cheese sales, Novotny and 
Buffum plan to keep the busi¬ 
ness pretty much as is for 
now. Susan Callahan will 
stay on as buyer and opera- 
tions manager, Richard as a 
consultant. Buffum owns and 
manages a farm in Shelburne. 
Novotny has been a buyer at 
Gimbels, a Burlington alder- 
woman and public affairs di- 
rector for Planned Parent- 
hood of Vermont. "We both 
were customers and loved 
the storę," she said. "We 
bought it because of our love 
of food." They are consider- 


ing expanding The Cheese 
Outlet, now about half of the 
business, to other New Eng¬ 
land cities. 

These days, the shop next 
to the factory is crowded 
with customers wandering 
through bargains in brie and 
pondering the week's other 
specials, posted on a hand- 
written sign. The owners buy 
as much as 4,000 pounds of 
brie for such a special, and 
expect to sell it in 14 days. 
They are one of four large- 
volume U.S. buyers of do- 
mestic and imported cheese, 
probably the only New En¬ 
gland outlet for food close- 
outs, and they sell crackers, 


mustards, imported choco- 
lates and other foods. 

From cheese, the Calla¬ 
hans moved to winę, starting 
with "old treasures" that had 
been stockpiled by a local 
distributor. Now they also 
sell their own, Champlain 
Wines. Along the way, they 
have shared their success. 
They are a major financial 
contributor to the local Sal- 
vation Army soup kitchcn, 
and they donate the cheese 
served at local Red Cross 
blood drawings. 

— Marilyn Stout 


New England Dairy Foods, 398 
Pine St., Burlington, Vt. 05401 
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Green Mountain 




/ ^ks it awakens to the new life of spring, 1988, Vermont 

/ m is trying very hard to remain Vermont. A new wave 
/ ^k of development has brought condominiums to the 
Ł. » mountainsides, new houses, new streets and new 
Stores to Vermont's vest-pocket suburbias, and congestion to 
some key downtown areas. 

It has also brought concern to Vermonters and their leaders. 
Last fali, a special committee appointed by Gov. Madeleine 
M. Kunin held a series of hearings throughout the State on 
the ąuestion of development and Vermont's futurę. The hear¬ 
ings uncovered widespread uneasiness over the rapid changes 
now occurring here. 

In this issue we look at one of Southern Vermont's fastest 
growing towns — Manchester (page 24). Although rapid de- 
velopment has become an issue throughout the State, Man¬ 
chester has emerged as a symbol of that growth, both because 
it has some problems and because it is working hard to over- 
come them. 

At one of the state-run hearings, Woodstock farmer Peter 
Saman gave a good three-sentence summation of just why 
people are concerned about the futurę of the State. He said 
point-blank that Vermont has suddenly found itself in danger 
of losing its rural identity. 

"Rural — I would like to suggest that rural is an activity, 
not a place/' Saman said. "It is people doing things with the 
land, with the woods, the soil and the fields. . . . If Vermont 
is going to continue to exist, I think rural has to continue to 
exist," he added. "Or else we're going to end up living in a 
Disneyland." 

Disneyland is, of course, a fantasy amusement park. Could 
Vermont be on its way to becoming a sort of pastorał theme 
park with clean streams, white clapboarded villages, pretty 
views of green fields and mountains and no working reality 
to speak of? Some of those who spoke at the hearings said 
the State was headed in that direction. 

Working-class Vermonters, they said, are being increas- 
ingly sąueezed out of their own State. Douglas Costle, chair- 
man of the Commission on Vermont's Futurę, the committee 
that held the hearings, said that something needs to be done 
to prevent Vermont from turning into a two-tiered society 
madę up of the wealthy, who can buy anything they want, 
and working people, who find their little piece of Vermont 
priced out of reach. 

"We've got lots of second homes," a woman in White River 
Junction said. "But where are the first homes?" 

The vision of egalitarian, farmed Vermont becoming a class 
society based on leisure disturbed many at the hearings. Thus 
it was evident that there's a real link between healthy farm- 
land and a healthy society. The Yermont ethic depends on a 


working relationship with the land. When that relationship 
is breached, all sorts of social ills start cropping up. 

That may have been what the early Vermont ecologist 
George Perkins Marsh meant when he urged not just pres- 
ervation, but the proper use of natural resources. 

"Man has too long forgotten that the earth was given to 
him for usufruct alone, not for consumption, still less for 
profligate waste," Marsh wrote. 

His words ring as true today as they did in 1864. His up- 
bringing on a Woodstock farm — perhaps not far from the 
Woodstock farm Peter Saman works — undoubtedly helped 
produce his insight into both naturę and ethics. Disneyland, 
however superficially attractive it might appear to be, could 
never do the same. 

Vermont still offers many good things to those who live 
here — open space, real work, good neighbors, a sense of 
control over one's life, closeness to the natural world. Yet 
Vermonters see those things threatened and want to save 
them. Most know that change must come. Nevertheless, they 
hope to keep the soul of Vermont alive for their children, and 
the generations to come. 

• 

A Correction: The review of the Shire Inn in Chelsea that 
we carried in our last issue gave a good idea of how attractive 
the inn is, but overstated its prices. A night at the Shire costs 
$50-$75 per room, not per person, as our report mistakenly 
said. 

• 

Vermont Ingenuity Revisited: John Ledoux, a 32-year-old 
Vermont Army National Guard technician tinkering away in 
the time-honored tradition of Vermonters everywhere, re- 
cently put together a gadget for testing the infrared lights on 
helicopters. He madę it out of parts he bought at an elec- 
tronics supply storę for $8.70. 

It turns out the device will replace a $4,500 pair of special 
goggles and ultimately save the Army morę than $6 million. 
News of his invention brought Ledoux instant famę and some 
fortunę. He got congratulatory calls and letters from Vermont 
officials and private citizens across the country, and won a 
$10,000 award from the Guard for his ingenuity. 

"Everybody's asking about this thing," he said, sounding 
somewhat amused at the attention he was getting for some¬ 
thing he clearly felt was all in a day's work. 

Putney's Triumph: Despite Vermont's long libertarian tra- 
ditions, there have been instances of racism in here. This 
magazine chronicled one of them about two decades ago when 
a black minister was harassed in the smali Northeast King- 
dom town of Irasburg. Morę recently, a cross was burned on 
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the lawn of Earl Johnson, a 
black man in Putney. It was a 
sorry incident, which outraged 
many and brought the town to- 
gether in a show of support for 
Johnson. 

The Putney Board of Select- 
men issued a statement con- 
demning the act and declaring 
that people from all walks of 
life were welcome in their 
town. Racism and hatred, the 
board said, were not. 

A banner hung across the 
front of the Putney Federated 
Church summed it all up ąuite 
succinctly: 

"Hate Does Not Grow Weil 
In the Rocky Soil of yermont/' 
it declared. 

Of Floating Fish and Pickup 
Trucks: Watching the ice 
break up this spring reminded 
me of my favorite ice-fishing 
story. It was printed in the Bar¬ 
ton Chronicie under a photo of 
one Vic Gilding holding the 
biggest lakę trout Pd ever seen. 

Accompanying the picture 
was the following caption: 

'The pickup truck that sank 
Saturday in Lakę Seymour had this opening-day lakę trout 
on board when it went down. Fortunately for Vic Gilding of 
St. Johnsbury, dead fish float better than trucks. 

" 'We all felt pretty bad/ Mr. Gilding said of the incident. 
'We sat around the shanty for about an hour, then we decided 
to go back to the hole the truck fell through and see if any- 
thing had floated back up. There was the fish, floating right 
beside the hole. It weighed five and a ąuarter pounds and won 
the prize at the storę/ 

"Gilding added that truck owner Allen Morey 'took things 
pretty well in stride, but he got real ąuiet as the day went 
on. Personally, I thought the ice fishing was excellent/ " 

That's an example of why I love Vermont's hometown 
newspapers. They're a lot like Vermont itself. You never 
know what you're going to find there, but you can be pretty 
surę it ; ll be entertaining. 

• 

Losing a Friend: Ralph Nading Hill, who was associated with 
Vermont Life magazine for morę than 35 years as an adviser, 
friend and contributor, died last winter after a long illness. 
Ralph, who was 70, knew as much about Vermont — and 
Vermont Life — as anybody, anywhere. His lifelong career as 
a writer and historian and his genial personality gave him 
immense knowledge of Vermont history, politics and society. 
But morę than that, Ralph had an instinctive, bred-in-the- 
bone understanding of the indefinable something that makes 
Vermont what it is. He seemed to always know what was 
important to Vermont and which way Vermont Life should 
turn in conveying the new and the old to its readers. 

It was that instinctive sense that helped him write accu- 
rately and with great insight about his consuming passion, 


Lakę Champlain. To cite but a 
single example, it was Ralph's 
unerring instinctive sense that 
helped him identify an old 
house located on a promontory 
above the Winooski River's 
floodplain as the last home- 
stead of Ethan Allen. Through 
his efforts the Ethan Allen 
Homestead Trust was formed 
and the site purchased and re- 
stored for the benefit of the 
people of the State of Vermont. 

He was also closely associ¬ 
ated with the salvaging and 
preservation of the steamboat 
Ticonderoga, which carried 
passengers on the lakę for 
many years and now rests in 
permanent drydock on a hill- 
side at the Shelburne Museum. 

Ralph's death leaves all Ver- 
monters and this magazine es- 
pecially, with a great sense of 
loss. Not only was he a wise 
counselor, he was a friend in 
every sense of the word. We 
will miss his wisdom, his 
counsel and advice, his won- 
derful optimism, his rich sense 
of humor, and his incompara- 
ble laugh. Perhaps most of all, 
we will miss that finely tuned instinct that sensed what the 
truth about Vermont was, and how best to express it. The 
generation of which Ralph Hill was one member is slipping 
away, leaving us to carry on without them. It won't be easy, 
even though they have clearly shown us the way. 

— T.K.S. 
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Where Lives 
(\ >me First 
and Seconds 
Count 

Charlotte Excels at 
The Most Dangerous 
Volunteer Work of Ali 

By William Sypher 
Photographs by Owen Stayner 

D l URING THE DAY David 
W Schermerhorn manages 
' Lakę Champlain ferry 
crossings from his Burling¬ 
ton waterfront office; Jonathan Foote farms 
in Charlotte; Linda Foote directs nurses at the 
State correctional center in South Burlington. 
In the evenings ; or on weekends, or in the 
middle of the night, they all may be called to 
another job. On a moment's notice, they may 
don 20 pounds of rubbery gear, climb into 
shiny red trucks and race to a fire as members 
of Charlotte's nationally recognized fire de- 
partment. 

In the course of that second occupation 
they may suddenly face serious danger: crawl- 
ing on their hands and knees through burning 
buildings filled with blinding, choking 
smoke, wondering if the smoldering floor will 
hołd them. They have wept over neighbors 
lost to flames or smoke, and thoughts of their 
own families are never far from their minds 
as they enter a burning building. 

Chief David Schermerhorn (center , hands on hips) 
and members of the Charlotte Volunteer Fire 
Department, ready to protect their community. 
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i M omen play an 
mW/ integral role in 
T T Charlotte's top- 
rated volunteer fire 
department . Their gear 
hangs alongside the 
men's at the fire 
station. 


Yet commitment to their community 
and a desire to help their neighbors keeps 
the 27-member Charlotte department 
fully staffed. Morę than 240 volunteer 
departments around Vermont render a 
similar invaluable unpaid service to their 
communities. 

Charlotte, which also has an outstand- 
ing rescue sąuad, has won national hon- 
ors because of its volunteer hrehghters. 
A 1985 survey of a panel of firefighting 
experts ranked the Charlotte department 
among the nation's top 25 fire sąuads, 
based on firefighting skill, service to the 
community, and managerial sawy. 

Chief David Schermerhorn is not pop- 
ping the catches on his tan hreman's coat 
with pride over the recognition. He ac- 
cepts it like a cool technician, not a win- 
ning coach. "We're not the only 
department in the State doing things that 
well. We were contacted by the survey 
people because they had heard of us 
through the National Fire Academy in 
Maryland, where some of us have taken 


courses and one member of our sąuad 
teaches." 

Schermerhorn^ modesty is appealing, 
but it won't ąuite do in this case. Col- 
lectively, the highly ąualified national 
judges, surveyed in a firefighting journal, 
Fiiehouse, were familiar with hundreds 
of departments around the country. They 
may not have been able to tell you where 
Charlotte is, but their decision put the 
northern Vermont village on the map. 

The Charlotte sąuad stands out for an- 
other reason not cited in the study. 
Founded in 1951, it has been far ahead of 
the rest of the nation's hrefighters in rec- 
ognizing the contributions of women. 
"We had women on our sąuad 10 years 
before anyone else thought of it," David 
Schermerhorn said. "Some of the women 
have gone to the National Academy and 
have become experts." 

He speaks from experience; his wife, 
Joan, teaches public fire education 
courses at the academy several times 
each year. A sąuad member sińce 1968 
and an active hrehghter from 1977-1985, 
Joan Schermerhorn is a good illustration 
of the varied contributions a sąuad mem¬ 
ber can make. 

"I found hghting hres too scary at hrst 
so I was a food person and a fundraiser," 
she said. "Because there weren't enough 
men to fight hres during the day, I started 
a women's division — a women's divi- 
sion, not an auxiliary. It was a matter of 
pride." 

After a stint as a radio dispatcher in 
the early 70s, Joan Schermerhorn was 
hrst drawn to actual hrehghting through 



the urgent need one day for someone to 
drive a second truck. "Once I started, I 
never felt afraid at hres. You don't know 
how safe you can feel working alongside 
a group of highly trained people." 

Training is a constant in the life of a 
hrehghter, małe or female. On a steamy 
summer night, seven sąuad members, a 
few in hashy shorts, tank tops, and T- 
shirts, lay on the ground outside the sta¬ 
tion like snoozing picnickers. Someone 
shouted "Go!", and they leaped to their 
feet, poured themselves into their gear, 
hooked up a hose and had water on a 
"hre" in 28 seconds. They repeated this 
muster drill seven times, never exceed- 
ing 30 seconds to complete it. 

The national panel took special notice 
of the Charlotte department's aggressive 
hre safety campaign. Schermerhorn re- 
called: "We took on a challenge two- 
three years ago: a door-to-door smoke de- 
tector campaign to alert citizens of the 
importance of early warning, and to offer 
alarms free to those who didn't have 
them. We thought it would take eight 
months; it took two years." 

Captain Linda Foote added, "Preven- 
tion is a priority. We have a program for 
the schools, kindergarten through eighth 
grade. We teach them 'stop, drop and roli' 
if they catch hre, how to escape, and 
ways to check hazards in the home. We 
borrowed the Burlington Fire Depart- 
ment's robot, which gives hre prevention 
messages." 

Almost all of Vermont's hre compa- 
nies are volunteer, a label that rankles 
some hrehghters who consider it derog- 
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atory. The term doesiTt fazę David 
Schermerhorn: "Even though most Ver- 
mont departments are madę up of non- 
career, unpaid members, we're all profes- 
sionals now. We train constantly; I don't 
even keep track of the hours." 

On a Wednesday night in July, a dozen 
sąuad members surrounded a junked car 
in high grass, learning to use a high-pres- 
sure inflatable bag to remove accident 
yictims from yehicles. Amid the sounds 
of cracking glass and creaking metal they 
saw how the air bag could swiftly lift a 
side of a car, open a crushed door, pop a 
windshield, or pry a steering wheel off a 
yictinTs chest. Among the trainees were 
the Footes' 17-year-old daughter, 
Christy, and the Schermerhorns' 17- 
year-old daughter, Heather, both proba- 
tionary members until they complete all 
training. 

Charlotte is one of the few depart¬ 
ments in the State with shared facilities 
for firefighting and rescue. But the two 
sąuads share morę than eąuipment; they 
are inextricably linked, both in personnel 
and in duties. Eight people are members 
of both sąuads. 

Part of the fire departments role is 
heavy rescue, usually extrication of auto 
accident yictims. Then the rescue 
sąuads emergency medical technicians 
move in to aid yictims and transport 
them to hospitals. The rescue crew also 
reports to all car fires and to all chimney 
and structure fires. They oversee safety 
for everyone, including firefighters. 

Linda Foote is not only captain of the 
fire sąuad; she's chief of the town's res¬ 


cue sąuad as well. Her first responsibility 
at structure fires, if no dwellers are trap- 
ped in the blaze, is the safety of the fire¬ 
fighters: "We put our lives first. Then if 
we can, we protect property." Not all de¬ 
partments take this position, according 
to Chief Schermerhorn. 

Foote's concern for colleagues is war- 
ranted. Nationally, three times as many 
firefighters as police officers die in the 
linę of duty. "Our crew goes into a burn- 
ing house where the air is superheated, 
where they can't see a thing. They are 
dragging a four-inch-diameter hose fuli 
of water, their thick coats and pants 
make them even hotter, and they have a 
20-minute air supply on their backs. We 
have to monitor their time inside and get 
them out before their air packs run out. 
Heat exhaustion comes on suddenly. 
You're dehydrated, weak, nauseous. 
Your head aches and your legs cramp. It 
strikes so ąuickly, you can't even get 
your gear off," she said. 

Chief Schermerhorn described the 
risks of firefighting this way. "In a burn- 
ing building, you are usually on your 
hands and knees so you can see better. 
It's cooler on the floor, maybe 150 de- 
grees. At the ceiling it can reach 1,000 
degrees. You're in unfamiliar surround- 
ings and you can't see if it's safe to move. 
You put something in front of you to 
check if the floor is still there. But you 
keep looking behind to see if the fire has 
moved. You worry about flashover, when 
everything can suddenly ignite with ex- 
plosive force, blowing Windows and peo¬ 
ple right out of buildings. You must keep 


I ustle counts. 
Firefighters 
. struggle to suit 
up and get water on 
a fire, fast. They reg- 
ularly complete the 
drill in under 30 
seconds. 


checking to make surę you have a way 
out." 

Stress is a commonplace even before 
they get to the scene: firefighters' lives 
are totally interruptible. All of Char¬ 
lotte^ sąuad wear paging devices (they 
cali them 'tones'] that can summon them 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. Their 
sense of duty is overwhelming, but that 
doesn't mean the crews like the sudden 
changes in their plans. 

"I don't like the interruptions. I don't 
get up ąuite as fast as I used to," David 
Schermerhorn said. "Sometimes, it ruins 
your day. Two years ago, on a Thursday 
evening, I was set to go to a friend's camp 
for the first day of deer season when I got 
a cali for a barn fire. By the time we got 
the fire out and investigated, it was 4 
o'clock Friday afternoon. I think I slept 
the whole first day of deer season." 

"People will never know what volun- 
teers give up," added Linda Foote. "My 
kids have eaten a lot of sandwiches or 
partially cooked suppers. Movies, bali 
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Ł ther volunteers, 

Capt. Linda Foote 
(left) believes in 
training and public 
education. Drills, like 
the one performed 
above, are constant. 


games, parties, a good night/s sleep — 
they've all been interrupted many times. 
Even after a fire is out, we come back to 
the station for two to three hours to wash 
the eąuipment and trucks and clean and 
fili the air packs. I've always madę it to 
work in the morning, but a few times I 
have had to leave early because I hadn't 
been to bed." 

Far morę than interruption, concem 
for life itself weighs on the crews. "When 
my tonę goes off, a lot goes through my 
mind," Linda Foote said. "I think about 
what's going to be asked of me. Will it 
be life-threatening? I think about our 
children. Jonathan (her husband, the as- 
sistant fire chief) and I agree that only 
one of us will be in a burning building at 
the same time." 

The Charlotte sąuads have saved lives 
and prevented serious injuries, but they 
are not miracle workers. A few times 
they have watched in vain as victims 
died. Foote described the aftermath of a 
tragedy. "At the scene, you are so busy 
taking care of the living that there is lit- 


tle time to think about the dead. Then 
when we are back at the station cleaning 
up, we start talking about what we could 
have done, start second-guessing our- 
selves. When someone we knew well 
died, men and women sąuad members 
cried. We called in a psychiatrist to help 
us. After a difficult incident, we go home 
and talk about it with our families — 
what we saw, felt, heard, smelled. It 
helps relieve the stress. We never get 
hardened." 

Eight-year veteran John Oxholm at- 
tests to the strain on fire and rescue 
crews. "When we arrived at the scene of 
one cali, someone had already fallen into 
the fire. The smell of burning flesh was 
evident. That night we needed a session 
with Dr. Woodruff (chief psychiatrist at 
the Vermont State Hospital). But when 
someone is beyond help, when there's 
nothing we can do, that doesn't affect us 
half as much as when we do everything 
we can to save someone and they still 
don't make it. There are times when all 
of us go home and ery a little." 

When they are called, many possibil- 
ities race through Charlotte sąuad mem¬ 
bers' minds. Depending on the season, 
the sąuad might be plucking a hiker from 
a precarious mountain perch, retrieving 
anglers from icy water, dousing a car fire, 
or saving adjoining buildings from a 
"roast" (firefighter jargon for an intense 
structure fire). The victims may be total 
strangers or they may be relatives. 

"One morning we got a cali for a barn 
fire — it was my parents' barn," the chief 
recalled. "When we arrived, we could see 


only light smoke. A light in a brooder for 
young chicks had fallen to the barn floor 
and burned a hole two feet in diameter. 
Underneath the barn floor was the stable 
ceiling, and some chicks had fallen 
through the hole and were trapped be- 
tween the floor and ceiling. So here we 
were, reaching down in this charred hole 
pulling up frightened little chicks." 

Not all calls trigger a rush of adrenalin. 
Because of the generał lack of nearby spe- 
cial services, rural fire departments are 
often summoned for what might be 
dubbed trivial pursuits, a situation that 
concerns the chief. "If anyone hears any- 
one yelling, they cali the department. A 
cat in a tree is not an emergency response 
cali. Sometimes we have to say no unless 
it's a genuine emergency. We will pump 
cellars in the spring if the water is going 
to disable furnaces." 

What moves people like David and 
Joan Schermerhom, Linda and Jonathan 
Foote, to devote decades of this demand- 
ing, tiring, volunteer service to the com- 
munity? "We only do it because we love 
it," said Linda Foote. Chief Schermer- 
horn said, "Over my 23 years I have 
asked myself, 'Why do I do this?' and 
then something occurs to renew my 
vigor." His wife spoke of the challenge: 
"We can see change and progress, yet for 
all that, we see morę to do. It's never 
boring; it's never finished." 


William Sypher teaches writing and public 
speaking at Champlain College in Burlington 
and writes freąuently for a variety of Vermont 
publications. 
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INTNTS ANI) OUTINGS 



THE WHITE HOUSE 

The NEW New England Cuisine As Practiced at Kents Corner 



Ł riME readers of Ver- 
mont Life will remem- 
ber Louise Andrews 
Kent, who wrote a regular food 
feature in the 1960s. Each of 
her articles focused on a single 
traditional ingredient of Ver- 
mont cooking, such as corn, 
apples, mapie syrup, trout, or 
rhubarb. Under the pen name 
Mrs. Appleyard she also wrote 
numerous cookbooks and sto- 
ries about country life. Her 
books were set in a mythical 
Appleyard Center, which she 
madę little effort to disguise 
and was really the village of 
Kents Corner, in Calais. Mrs. 

Kent enjoyed entertaining her 
family and friends at her home 
there, the White House, and 
she thought of turning it into 
a restaurant, but never did. 

Not entirely by coincidence, 
the White House recently has 
become a restaurant. The owner, Leo Romero, is a chef who 
previously ran a half-dozen popular restaurants in Boston. 
Romero bought the White House in 1980, fell in love with 
Kents Corner and decided to make it his home. The restaurant 
draws its inspiration from Mrs. Kent's writings about food 
and about her life in Calais. 

Although Romero had read Mrs. Kent's books before he 
bought the White House, it was not until after he had lived 
in it for a while and come to learn morę about her that he 
decided to open a restaurant there. "Mrs. Kent was not a 
gourmet," Romero told me, "but she took the best of what 
was available locally and fresh and madę something imagi- 
native with it. She believed in letting the flavors of the food 
itself come through. That is my philosophy as well. It's worth 


morę energy to find a flavorful 
peach than to work up a strong 
sauce to cover one that is 
tasteless." 

Before opening the restau¬ 
rant, Romero and his partner, 
lory Allison, spent five years 
meticulously restoring the 
house and its gardens to the 
condition they were in in Mrs. 
Kent's day, often referring to 
her Mrs. Appleyard books for 
descriptions of the buildings 
and grounds. The White House 
is the grandest home at Kents 
Corner. Originally built as a 
one-and-a-half-story Greek 
Revival cape in the 1820s, it 
was lifted up in the 1880s and 
a Victorian first floor inserted 
beneath it. The house was 
given to Louise Andrews Kent 
and her husband, Ira Rich 
Kent, in 1924, and she lived 
here in an elegant style until 
her death in 1969. But when Romero and Allison first saw it 
in 1980, the grounds were so overgrown from a decade of 
neglect that one could scarcely see the house, which was in 
serious disrepair. 

As they began their restoration, they, too, had the house 
jacked up, this time so that a high-ceilinged basement kitchen 
could be built beneath it. Romero then tumed his attention 
to reestablishing the extensive gardens of vegetables, herbs, 
fruit, and flowers. Meanwhile, Allison completely refur- 
bished the first two floors of the house, and built a new dining 
room in the Victorian style. He also rebuilt all the old stone 
walls around the property, a project that took two years. 

Romero and Allison try to make people who come to the 
restaurant feel as though they are guests at a private country 


The Fitch House Bed and Breakfast , just up the road from the White 
House Restaurant , is a cozy place to stay. 


By Michael Melford 


Watercolors by 
Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 
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home. On a typical evening, Allison greets arriving guests 
and invites them to take a stroił around the gardens. Cocktails 
are served on the front porch, which has long views to moun- 
tains, or in the library, which features a collection of Mrs. 
Kent's books. After having dinner in the candle-lit dining 
room, many guests take their coffee in the parlor, known as 
the Bird Room because of the bird motif in the wallpaper and 
furnishings. 

Although Romero dislikes having his cooking style de- 
scribed as belonging to any particular school, he is involved 
in what is being called a new New England cuisine. For 20 
years he watched the latest culinary trends come and go — 
and he led some of them himself. In the 1960s he opened one 
of the first Mexican restau- 
rants in the Boston area. In the 
early 7Os his Cafe L'Ananas 
introduced many Bostonians 
to French nouvelle cuisine. 

When he began to think of 
opening a restaurant in the 
White House, he felt that it 
would be appropriate to use 
foods produced in central Ver- 
mont as the basis for his cook¬ 
ing. He freąuently studies 
traditional Vermont recipes, 
but he feels no compulsion to 
follow them slavishly. "This is 
not a cuisine of the past/ 7 he 
says. And although he empha- 
sizes local foods, he does not 
use them exclusively. 

Starting with Mrs. Kent's 
notion of making imaginative 
use of the best and freshest lo- 
cally grown ingredients in sea- 
son, Romero applies French 
and Latin American cooking 
techniąues he has learned over 
the years, along with a consid- 
erable flair for invention, to 
create his dishes. He prepares 
a fresh menu daily, according 
to what meat and produce are 
available. He loves gardening 
as well as cooking, and much 
of the food he serves comes 
from the White House's own 
gardens. 

Romero likes to use edible fresh flowers as well as herbs 
in many of his dishes. I had a memorable first course one 
evening of roulade of rabbit, raspberries and melon, and 
homemade buckwheat noodles that included blossoms of 
sweet cicely and delicate purple-and-yellow violas. In mid- 
summer Romero has served sauteed giant shrimps in a limę 
and tiger lily sauce. Some of his neighbors forage for wild 
leeks and fiddlehead fems, and their finds go into such dishes 
as fiddlehead consomme or grilled tourncdos of beef with two- 
color bolete mushrooms in a winę and garlic sauce. 

Romero prefers not to use much heavy cream or butter. 
His main courses often have sauces madę with fruit. One 
weekend in late spring I sampled a flavorful poached filet of 
salmon in a smooth red winę and grapę sauce. In summer he 


has offered sauteed pork tenderloin with roasted shallots in 
an orange and sweet red pepper sauce, and roasted breast of 
duck with a red winę and raspberry sauce. A fali menu could 
include grilled chicken breast in a pumpkin-seed sauce with 
pomegranates, or marinated leg of lamb with a sour plum 
sauce. 

A number of the dishes are flavored with Mexican ingre¬ 
dients, such as chorizo sausage, tomatillos, and fresh cilantro. 
The winę list is especially strong in German whites. This 
eclectic combination is a product of Romero's cosmopolitan 
background. His father, a diplomat, came from New Mexico ; 
his mother was Mexican. Romero grew up in the foreign 
capitals where his father was posted, attended Harvard, and 

then served in the foreign ser- 
vice himself for a few years, 
during which he spent time in 
the winę country of the Rhine 
Valley. He is a friendly man 
with a great deal of natural 
charm and a spirit of fun ; when 
he appears in the dining room 
midway through the evening 
to greet his guests, a few fresh 
flowers tucked into his chefis 
hat, the room seems to take on 
a brighter glow. 

The White House is open 
from the first weekend in May 
through New Year's Day. Din¬ 
ner, served Wednesday 
through Sunday, is in five 
courses, $25 prix fixe, not in- 
cluding drinks, 6 percent tax 
and 15 percent service charge. 
There is a choice of three main 
courses, usually beef, seafood, 
or poultry, and a choice of 
three or four desserts. The 
White House also serves 
brunch on Sundays ($15 prix 
fixe). Reservations are re- 
ąuired: (802) 229-9847. 

Romero hopes to turn his 
barn and other outbuildings 
into guest rooms. In the mean- 
time, he has madę arrange- 
ments for ovemight guests to 
stay at a nearby bed and break- 
fast, the Fitch House, owned 
by Stanley and Elaine Fitch. Stanley Fitch's family has lived 
in this comfortable farmhouse sińce 1880. There are four 
guest rooms ($40 per couple, $25 single) and two shared baths. 
Elaine Fitch serves her hearty breakfast in a large summer 
kitchen. The Fitch House is on a maple-lined road above 
Kents Corner, and from it you have a fine view of the rolling 
countryside of Calais. If you decide to walk over to the White 
House for dinner, the Fitches will loan you a flashlight to 
help you see your way home. The number for reservations is 
(802) 223-5617, or you can ask lory Allison to take care of 
them when you cali to reserve for dinner. c 


Michael Melford is a lawyer who lives and practices in Boston and 
has written for The Boston Globe Magazine. 



Kents Corner 


Ihe White House fits unobtrusively 
linto Kents Corner, and enjoying 
the 19th century village is part of the fun 
of dining there. The large red brick house 
at the intersection that gives the village 
its name is the Kent Tavern, built by the 
, Kent family in 1837 as a stage coach 
hotel for travelers bound from Boston to Montreal 
in the days before the railroad was put through at 
Montpelier, 11 miles to the Southwest. Later in the 
century the family operated a generał storę there. 
The tavern was restored a few years ago through a 
beąuest from radio manufacturer Atwater Kent, and 
is now a summer museum of the Vermont Histori- 
cal Society (Thursday through Sunday, noon to 5 
p.m., July through Labor Day, and weekends during 
foliage season). It contains a collection of miniaturę 
rooms assembled by Louise Andrews Kent, period 
furniture, Bennington pottery, and 19th century 
farm implements. There is a crafts shop, and light 
refreshments are served. 

To get to Kents Corner from Montpelier (Exit 8 
from Interstate 89), follow Main Street north to 
where it becomes County Road. Follow the road 
eight miles until the pavement ends at Mapie Cor¬ 
ner. Turn right and go a half mile. 


The White House, right, otice the home of Louise Andrews Kent and 
the domain of Mrs. Appleyard, is now a restaurant. 
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Yermont Life's New 






A Beautiful Yermont Watercolor 


Perron's Farm, 

a watercolor by 
Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 

A special, limited 
edition reproduction 
individually signed and 
numbered by the artist. 
"Perron's Farm" captures 
the austere beauty of a 
lakeside farm in the 
Northeast Kingdom of 
Vermont. Reproduced by 
the Meriden-Stinehour 
Press and printed in an 
edition of just 320. 

20 V 2 x 13V4 

PFW027, $65.00 
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Gift for all Seasons 



// . . . scenes of breathtaking 
beauty however often they strike 
the eye of the beholder." 

Lee Pennock Huntington 





The Yermont Experience 


Edited by Snsan Bartlett Weber 
Introduction by Tom Slayton 
Photographs by Yermont Life Contributors 


A marvelous new book from Vermont 
Life, The Vermont Experience is a collection 
of Vermont's best color photography illus- 
trating the Vermont insights of authors like 
Robert Frost, Noel Perrin, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, George Aiken, David Budbill, 
Ellen Bryant Voigt and many morę. There 
are nearly 100 color photographs, many in 
full-page and two-page displays. 

The Vermont Experience is a journey 
through time — an expression of affection, 

_ 


awe, delight, and spiritual fulfillment in 
the land and the people who cali Vermont 
home. It is a book of lasting value, pub- 
lished to be enjoyed many times over, and 
a gift you will be happy and proud to give. 

Susan Bartlett Weber is managing editor 
of the Vermont Historical Society's publi- 
cations. Tom Slayton is editor of Vermont 
Life Magazine. 

IOW X 10'/2, illus., cloth, TVE030 $29.95 
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The Lorę of the Gore 

By Rod Clarke 
Photograph by Ron MacNeil 


Enter a Vermont original: Danny Gore, a.k.a. Norm 
Lewis. "Native-born Vahmantah! ,/ he booms. "Never seen 
one? Didn't come to see one? Too late — you're lookin' at 
one! Native born! — that means bom on Vermont soil 
without a doctor present." 

Ham actor, backwoods Bob Hopeless, he drags a make- 
shift podium down the aisle, tie askew, battered fedora 
perched on his head. Danny mixes barnyard humor and 
hometown wisdom in equal proportions and flings both at 
his audience broadside, as if with a manure fork. 

"You come up to the gore (an unorganized town) and ask 
for C.C., you ain't gonna get Canadian Club/' he declares. 
"You're gonna get a few words from Calvin Coolidge." 

"Cal said, 'Do a day's 
work; tell the truth.' I say, 
either one can make a 
man sweat." 

Danny claims to be the 
representative to the legis- 
lature from Avery's Gore, 
a remote location with un- 
certain population, no 
government, and no right 
to any legislator at all. 

In fact, Danny is the public 
side of Norm Lewis, a retired 

school superintendent who lives in Derby Linę — when 
he's not out exercising his opinions as Danny. 

Such as his freąuent jabs at every politician's favorite 
target, the Vermont legislature, which Danny describes as 
"like siphoning gas through a clothesline ropę: wicked 
slow." 

"Hose Aldridge says they pass laws with a knee-jerk re- 
action, and no idea of the far-flung inconveniences and so- 
cial conseąuences — like kicking the manure spreader in 
gear goin' by a Baptist Sunday school pienie." 

He dislikes the legislature because of reapportionment, a 
legally reąuired process that cut the total number of legis- 
lators from 246 to 150. The complcxities of that change are 
not Danny's concern. It's the indignity of the thing that 
bothers him: 

"They cut my seat," he declares. "And I ain't been the 
same sińce." 

Born on a 10-cow farm in Lunenburg in 1928, and a life- 
long resident of the Northeast Kingdom, Lewis grew up 
poor, smart, and outspoken. 

"I always liked storytelling, even as a kid," Lewis (as 
Lewis) recalls. "I used to be in plays and wanted to be an 
actor. In the Army, Norm Lewis was always doing comedy, 
storytelling — a show-off." 

He went into education as a career, he declares, on the 


advice of a milk-truck driver who saw him working for 40 
cents an hour for the Lunenburg road commissioner. 

Lewis went to Lyndon State College, graduated, taught 
school and climbed the educational ladder. Eventually he 
became superintendent of the Orleans-Essex North Super- 
visory Union along the Canadian border. But he kept up 
his acting and developed a comic monologue in which he 
called himself Rep. Lewis from the Town of Lewis. One 
day he invested $2 to send a tape of the routine away to be 
cut into a record. 

"It came back labeled 'Danny Gore/ " Lewis remembers. 
"How that happened I don't know. So I said, 'Danny Gore 
— well, Avery's Gore' — and that's how Danny was born." 

Lewis retired from his superintendent's job several years 
ago with Danny firmly established as his alter ego. He per- 
forms regularly as the rough and rambunctious backwoods 
character. Like many another folk humorist, Lewis enjoys 
commenting on public events and social foibles from Dan- 
ny's uniąue point of view. Vermont newspapers supply 
much of his materiał and are a favorite target as well. 

"Did you ever try to get an editor to retract a story? Did 
you? It's just as if the hired man comes in at noon and you 
say to him, 'Hey! You've been spreading in the wrong field 
all morning. Now go down and pick it up.' 

"He probably won't. In fact, he probably can't. But if he 
did, the odor would still be there." 

Vermont rural humor isn't always gentle or tasteful, and 
some of Lewis' funniest lines will never find their way into 
a performance. But rough-hewn jokes and stories helped 
the old-time Yankees survive a hard life in a cold part of 
the world, Lewis believes. He keeps a notebook filled with 
tales he's heard, jokes passed down from generation to gen- 
eration. 

"Up in the gore, we respect the folks that've come before 
us," he tells the crowds. "We may not be happy with 
everything they've done, but it isn't my country, right or 
wrong. Its my country rights its wrongs." 

What Danny offers Norm Lewis is the Vermonter's time- 
honored privilege of griping about politics, commenting on 
his chosen world behind the veil of humor. What Norm 
Lewis offers Danny is protective coloration for his outra- 
geous banter. It's not often the town character is a retired 
school superintendent. 

What Danny and Norm together offer Vermont is a 
funny, ąuirky look at the world from one particular view- 
point, something that's long been valued in the Green 
Mountains. And the finał refutation of the myth that na- 
tive Yermonters are Stern, silent, and humorless. 


Rod Clarke, free-lance writer and motorcycle enthusiast, lives on 
a back road in Calais and is a fan of Danny Gore’s. 
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Q mick! 

What's the 
Definition of 
a Native-Bom 
Yahmantah? 






ofępring Events 



Compiled by 

Alberta M. Mattson 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusiue. 
Because the listings were com¬ 
piled last winter, there may be 
changes in times or dates. For 
additional information, write: 
Calendar of Events, Vermont 
Trauel Dwision, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602 (tel. 
802-828-3236); or visit local 
information booths when trau- 
eling in the State. To submit 
euents, contact the Trauel Diui- 
sion. 


An 

A' 


rts& 

Musie 


MARCH 

2: Gershwin Evening. Priscilla 
Magdamo, soloist. Helen Day Art 
Ctr., Stowe. Info: 253-8358. 

3: Patrick Street. Irish Musie. 

7:30 p.m., City Hall, Burlington. 
Info: 849-6968. 

5: Margie Gillis. Dance concert. 8 
p.m., Middlebury College. Info: 
388-3711. 

6: Verdi Reąuiem. 3 p.m., No. 
Congregational Church, St. 
Johnsbury. Info: 748-2600. 

8: Alice In Wonderland. 7:30 

p.m., Fuller Hall, St. Johnsbury 
Academy. Info: 748-2600. 

18: Vt. Symphony. Efrain Guigui. 
8 p.m., Middlebury College. 

Info: 388-3711. 

23 Preservation Hall Jazz. Lane 
Series. 8 p.m., Memoriał Aud., 



Best Bet s 

The Billings Farm & MuseunTs annual Spring Farm 
Festival on May 29 offers the chance to greet the spring 
and see the skills that madę Vermont farms work 100 
years ago. 

A stroił through the four barns and household areas 
will introduce you to agriculture, circa 1890: sheep 
shearing, spinning, weaving, rug hooking, and growing 
and using spring herbs. You can see butter madę, corn 
grated, seed potatoes sliced for planting, and help turn 
the crank at the ice-cream-making display. 

There will be free ballóons and turn-of-the century 
games for young and old. One dollar buys a button 
that is both souvenir and admission to the grounds. Its 
design is exclusive, the product of a contest among lo¬ 
cal second-graders who toured the farm. The Billings 
Farm is just north of Woodstock on Route 12 at River 
Road and is open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Info: 802-457- 
2335. 


Burlington. Info: 656-3085. 

26: Van Gogh. Multi-media show. 
8:15 p.m., Johnson State College. 
Info: 635-2356. 

30: The Hobbit. Theater concert. 
7:30 p.m., Castleton Fine Arts 
Ctr. Info: 775-5413. 


APRIL 


5-6: Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theatre. Lane Series. 8 
p.m., Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 
Info: 656-3085. 

9: Tallis Scholars. Vocal ensem¬ 
ble. 8 p.m., Middlebury College. 
Info: 388-3711- 

10 Brunch With Bach. Polacca 
Trio string ensemble. Noon, Vt. 
College, Montpelier. Info: 223- 
8740 Stephane Grappelli. Jazz 
violin. 8 p.m., City Hall Aud., 
Montpelier. Info: 229-9408. 

11: Five By Tenn. Short plays by 
Tennessee Williams. 8 p.m., Cas¬ 


tleton Fine Arts Ctr. Info: 388- 
3711. 

19: Leontyne Price. Lane Series. 
8 p.m., Memoriał Aud., Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 656-3085. 

26: Hamlet. Shakespeare Co. of 
Boston. 8 p.m., Dole Audito- 
rium, Norwich University, 
Northfield. Info: 223-8728. 


MAY 


4: Pilobolus Dance Theatre. 

7:30 p.m., Lyndon Institute Aud., 
Lvndonville. 

7: Musie of Wagner, Kodaly, 
Shostakovich. 8 p.m., Flynn 
Theatre, Burlington. Info: 864- 
5741 Wolcott Childrens Bal- 
let. 4:30 p.m., Johnson State 
College. Info: 635-2356. 

15; Academy St. Martin in the 
Fields. Lane Series. 8 p.m., 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington. Info: 
656-3085. 


19: Mozart, Britten, Dvorak. 

New England Camerata. James 
Ross, French horn. 8 p.m., Dun- 
ham Theatre, Brattleboro. Info: 
254-2620. 


pecial 
I Events 


MARCH 

12 Model Railroad Show. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m., So. Burlington Mid- 
dle Sch. Info: 524-4429. 

19-20: 5th Floribunda. Plants, 
flowers, food sale. Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Trący 
Hall, Norwich. Info: 649-2943- 
19, 26: Sugar-On-Snow & Ham 
Supper. Seatings at 5,6,7 p.m., 
United Church of Christ, Hart¬ 
ford Village. Info: 295-9464. 

20: First Day of Spring. 

25-27: Addison County Home & 
Garden Show. Fri., 6-9 p.m . 
Sat., 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun., 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Middlebury U.H.S. 
Info: 388-7951. 


APRIL 


8-10: 21st Vt. Mapie Festival. 

Arts & crafts, talent show, lum- 
berjack events, show & sale. St. 
Albans. Info: 524-5800. 

9: Vt. State Science & Math Fair. 

Student projects exhibit. Nor¬ 
wich University, Northfield. Info: 
485-2082. 

22-24: Bellows Falls Home 
Show. Bellow r s Falls U.H.S. Info: 
722-3532. 
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“A little Madness in the Spring 
Is wholesome even for the King." 

Emily Dickinson 


23: 2nd Vt. Environment Con- 
ference. Fairbanks Museum & 
Planetarium, St. Johnsbury. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 
28-May 1 Northeast Kingdom 
Home Show. Thurs., 5-9 p.m.; 
Fri., 5-10 p.m.; Sat., 1-8 p.m.; 
Sun. 12-5 p.m. Fenton Chester 
Arena, Lyndon Ctr. Info: 626- 
5274. 


MAY 


8 : Horse- & Ox-drawn Plowing. 

Farming techniąues. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Billings Farm & Museum, 
Woodstock. Info: 457-2355. 

14-15; Quilt Festival. Champlain 
Valley Quilters. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Shelburne Museum. Info: 985- 
3346. 

21: Vermont Bird-A-Thon. 

Dawn to dusk. Statewide. To 
benefit Vermont Institute of Nat- 
ural Sciences. Info: 457-2779. 

22: Lilac Sunday. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Shelburne Museum. Info: 985- 
3346. 

28: New England Decoys. An- 

tique wild fowl exhibit. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Shelburne Museum. Info: 
985-3346. 

29 5th Spring Farm Festival. 

Crafts, activities, musie, refresh- 
ments. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Billings 
Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 
Info: 457-2355. 


O utdoors 
&Sports 


MARCH 

4: Senior Skiers Day. Slalom 
race & party. Stratton Mountain. 
Info: 362-2100, 824-8178. 

5; Alpine Cup Series. Age cate- 
gories for all abilities. Killing- 
ton. Info: 422-3333. 

6 : Eastem Championships. 
Mens giant slalom. 10 a.m., Kil- 
lington. Info: 422-3333 Little 
School Ski-A-Thon. Bromlev 
Mtn. Info: 824-5522. 

9-12 35th NCAA Ski Champion¬ 
ships. Slalom & X-C racing; 
Middlebury College Snów Bowl, 
Hancock. Info: 388-3711. 

11-13: Snowboarding Champi¬ 


onships. Downhill & slalom 
racing. Stratton Mountain. Info: 
362-2100, 824-8178. 

12 Alpine/Cross-Country Ski 
Derby. Killington, 8 a.m. Info: 
422 3333 Worlds Best Skier 
Contest. Slalom & mogul rac¬ 
ing. 10 a.m., Bromley Mtn. Info: 
824-6498. 

12- 13: Uvex/Toko Race Series. 

Super giant slalom, men & 
women. 9:30 a.m., Killington. 
Info: 422-3333. 

13: Blueberry Hill Pig Race. 

Fun cross-country race. Goshen. 
Info: 247-6535. Sunday Slalom 

Race. Suicide Six, Pomfret. Info: 
457-1666. 

13- 18: International Ski Week. 

Races, films, fireworks, Killing¬ 
ton. Info: 773-0755. 

16: Spring Fling. Suicide Six, 
Pomfret. Info: 457-1666. 

16-20: 2nd Stratton Interna¬ 
tional Ski Classic. Ski festival 
Stratton Mountain. Info: 362- 
2100, 824-8178. 

17 20: U.S. Men s Pro Ski Tour. 

Dual downhill racing. Stratton 
Mountain. Info: 362-2100, 824- 
8178. 

19 White House Triathlon. 

Run, ski, bike. Noon. Wilming- 
ton. Info: 464-2136. 

19 20: 8th Bear Mt. Mogul Chal¬ 
lenge. Killington. Info: 422- 
3333. 

20: Suicide Six Scramble. Pom¬ 
fret. Info: 457-1666. 

23: Stratton Mountain School 
Ski-A-Thon. Stratton Mountain. 
Info: 362-2100, 824-8178. 

24-27: U.S. Freestyle Champion¬ 
ships. Ballet, moguls & aerials. 
Stratton Mountain. Info: 362- 
2100, 824-8178. 

25: Slalom in the Bumps. Old- 
time race thru the moguls. Strat¬ 
ton Mountain. Info: 362-2100, 
824-8178. 

26-27: Eastem Championship 
Series. Giant slalom, men & 
women. 10 a.m., Killington. Info: 
422-3333. 

27: Stowe Public Schools Races. 

1 p.m., Mt. Mansfield, Stowe. 

Info: 253-7311. 


APRIL 


2: Hot Shot Finals. Dancing on 
skis. Stratton Mountain. Info: 
362-2100, 824-8178. Chamber 
Challenge Triathlon. 10 a.m. 
Waitsfield. Info: 496-3409. 


2-3: Easter Celebration. Fun, pa¬ 
radę, fireworks. Stratton Moun¬ 
tain. Info: 362-2100, 824-8178. 

3: Hot Shot Water Leap. Leap 
over the snowmaking pond on 
skis. Stratton Mountain. Info: 
362-2100, 824-8178. Easter 
Sunrise Service. Top of Mt. 
Mansfield, Stowe. Info: 253-7311. 

9: 48th Sugar Slalom. 10 a.m., 

Mt. Mansfield, Stowe. Info: 253- 
7311 Trout Season Opens. 


MAY 


1: 27th May Day Fun Slalom. 

Intermediate & advanced. 11 
a.m., Killington. Info: 422-3333. 


hroughChe 

Season 


T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Tues - 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Vt. College 
Arts Ctr., Montpelier. Info: 223- 
8743. 

To March 20: Japan Exhibit. 
April 12-May 8: “Like the Lou- 
vre." Art Resource Assoc. group 
exhibit. 

April 12-June 3: Robert Sheehan 
Photo Exhibit. 

May 17-June 3: Robert Klein 
Photos. 

Norman RockwelFs America. 

Exhibit. 

March 1-July 4: 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
daily. Bennington Museum. Info: 
447-1571. 

19th Season Around The 
World of Musie. Capitol Cham¬ 
ber Artists, 8 p.m., Green Mtn. 
College, Poultney. Info: 287- 
9313. 

March 4: Piano Quintet. 

April 8: Violin Concerto with 
percussion orchestra. 

May 20: A Childrens Opera. 
Sugar-On-Snow. 

March 6, 13, 20, 27: Green Mtn. 
Naturę Ctr., Huntington. 1-4 
p.m. Info: 434-3068. 

Imago. Mime. 

March 3: Mili River U.H.S., Clar- 
endon. 7:30 p.m. Info: 775-5413. 
March 5: Lyndon Institute Aud., 
Lyndonville. 7 p.m. Info: 748- 
2600. 


March 11: Barre Opera House, 
7:30 p.m. Info: 229-9408. 
Andreas Bach. Piano concert. 8 
p.m. 

March 9: Middlebury College. 
Info: 388-3711. 

March 11: lst Congregational 
Church, Burlington. Info: 862- 
7352. 

Humanities & the Stars. Fair¬ 
banks Museum & Planetarium, 
St. Johnsbury. 7:30 p.m. Info: 
748-2372. 

March 11, 24: Mayan Culture. 
April 7, 17: Hindu Culture. 

May 7-June 9: Chinese Culture. 
Weber-Brahms-Beethoven. 

Tossy Spivakovsky, violin. 8 p.m. 
March 12: Flynn Theatre, Bur¬ 
lington. Info: 864-5741. 

March 18: Mead Chapel, Middle¬ 
bury. Info: 864-5741. 

March 19: Barre Opera House. 
Info: 864-5741. 

March 25: College of St. Joseph, 
Rutland. Info: 864-5741. 

March 26: Springfield High 
School. Info: 864-5741. 

Yellow Fever. Pan Asian Reper- 
tory Theatre. 

March 12: 8 p.m., Middlebury 
College. Info: 388-3711. 

March 26: Fuller Hall, 7:30 p.m. 
St. Johnsbury. 

Helen Day Art Ctr., Stowe. Info: 
253-8358. 

March 15-April 25; Lukę Powell. 
Afghan portfolio. 

May 2-31: 7th All-Media Student 
Art Exhibit. 

Vermont Wildlife Workshop. 

Endangered species, past & 
present. 

March 25-27 & April 1-3: Bur¬ 
lington College. Info: 862-9616. 
Hot Rize. Bluegrass. 8 p.m. 

April 3: Barre Opera House. 

Info: 229-9408. 

April 29: Mili River U.H.S., Clar- 
endon. Info: 775-5413. 

Silly Wizard. Scottish musie. 8 
p.m. 

April 6: Mili River U.H.S., Clar- 
endon. Info: 775-5413. 

April 8: City Hall, Burlington. 
Info: 849-6968. 

W r ater Works. Exhibits by decoy 
& fly-tying artists. 

May 7-June 9: Frog Hollow Craft 
Ctr., Middlebury. Info: 388-3177. 

Harold Corbin Exhibit. Cast, 
wrought iron. 

May 13-Oct. 15: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Shelburne Museum. Info: 985- 
3346. 



























Spring comes to 
Howacres Farm 
along the First 
Branek of the 
White River in 
Tunbridge. 
Photograph by 
Alan L. Graham 
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